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CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALN UTS (English and Japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


H YDRANG EAS ‘Field Grown, Strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, ETC. 
AZALEAS GARDENIAS 


MAGNOLIAS 
HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 
j CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIRAEA THUNBERGII 
BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS_ DECURRENS 
JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 
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300,000 PALMS 


KENTIAS LATANIAS PHQG:NIX 


FIELD GROWN ROSES own roots AND BUDDED) 








No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. BERCKMANS COMPANY, Inc. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 
































REES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 

Largest Collections in America. 

Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
FREE on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticuiturists. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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TREES 4t WHOLESALE 


' Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality. 
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We Can Assure HEALTHY, 
WELL-GROWN TREES 
PURITY OF VARIETY 


CAREFUL PACKING 


Our Customers 
of these Vital 
Requisites: 

















58 years under the same 
management. 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PEAR,. and SHRUBS, 

PLUM, ROSES, 

CHERRY, CLEMATIS and 

PEACH, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full cultural directions. 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 


The Geneva Nursery, 
600 CASTLE ST., GENEVA, N. Y. 
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ALLEN L. WOOD 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


I offer for Fall 1904 the following Varieties to 
the Trade: 


CURRANTS-—Z yrs. No. 1 and 1 yr. No. 1. 


Black Naples La Versailles Pomona Victoria 
Cherry Lee’s Prolific Prince Albert White Grape 
Black Champion North Star Red Cross Wilder 


Fay Prolific Perfection Red Dutch 

GOOSEBERRIES—2Z yrs. No. 1 and 1 yr. No. 1. 
Columbus Houghton Red Jacket Smith Improved 
Downing Pear] 


BLACKBERRIES—Root-Cutting Plants. 


Early Harvest Kittatinny Ohmer Taylor 
Early King Lawton Rathbun Wachusett 
Erie Lovett’s Snyder Wilson 
Iceberg Minnewaski Stone Hardy 
RASPBERRIES—tTransplants and Tips. 

Cuthbert Gregg King Ohio 
Caroline Golden Queen Loudon Souhegan 
Columbian Haymaker Marlboro Shaffer Col. 
Cumberland Kansas Miller’s Red 

GRAPE VINES—2 yrs. No. 1 and 1 yr. No. 1. 


Also Extra Heavy 3 yrs. No. 1 with long tops. 


Agawam Delaware Hayes Niagara 

Alice Dutchess Ives Pocklington 
Barry Moore’s Diamond Lady Salem 
Brighton Eaton Lindley Vergennes 
Campbell Early Elvira McKinley Wilder 
Catawba Empire State McPike Worden 
Concord Geneva Moore’s Early Wyoming Red 
Clinton Green Mountain 


RHUBARB— yrs. No. 1 (whole root). 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS BY THE MILLION. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers 


American Fruits 


An International Journal for Nurserymen, Growers, Dealers and Shippers of Fruits 
and the General Consumer, Circulating in the United States, Canada and Abroad 


Copyright 1904 by the American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Entered August 4, 1904, at Rochester, N. Y. Post Office as second-class mail matter. 
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FOR EARLY PRODUCTION. 


Suggestions on the Propagation of Fruit 
Trees for the Purpose of [Meeting Com- 
petition — Lower Prices in Future 
Must Result From Enormous 
Extension of Orchards. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


As competition becomes greater, more study 
as to be given to methods employed in busi- 
ess 


Fruit-growing is a business in which com- 


etition is becoming very great, with the result” 


hat buyers are more discriminating in their 
urchases and demands. 

Lower prices in the future must be antici- 
vated from the enormous extension of orchard 
lanting in all sections of our country. 

In order successfully to meet increasing 
ompetition, every economy that may be intro- 
uced to cheapen the cost of production must 
e adopted. 

In the propagation of trees, several objects 
re desirable to be obtained, and one of the 
10st important is early production. Orchards 

apple trees that occupy. the land from ten 

» twelve years before producing fruit, can not 
ompete favorably with those that begin to 

uit in half of that time. 

For a period of fifteen years, orchards have 
been planted at Orchard Farm with trees that 
ave been selected with special reference to 

p-working. They have been of such strong, 
gorous type as is found in the Northern Spy, 
set from trees 


pon which buds have been 


at have borne fruit, and have a record for 
gor of growth, quality, and quantity of pro- 
iction. 

l'rees possess two functions: one vegetative 
character, the other productive. In their 
opagation, either may be intensified. By 
idding trees in the nursery with buds from 
ning, growing, immature trees, the vegetative 
dency is encouraged, and such trees may 
ntinue to grow for many years without pro- 
cing fruit. 

By selecting buds from mature, productive 
ees, and top-working with such, the bear- 
g tendency will be developed sooner. 

We have had, as the result of this method 
propagation, trees of several varieties begin 
produce fruit in three years from the time 
ey were top-worked, and to increase steadily 
h year thereafter. 

While, by this method, the vegetative prin- 
le is maintained, and rapid growth follows, 

productive function seems to develop 

mer, and trees come to profitable bearing 
a shorter period of time. 

\nother advantage from this method of pro- 


pagation by bud selection for certain qualities 
to be worked upon strong, vigorous stock, is 
the larger profit to be derived by growing the 
finer varieties that, under the ordinary methods 
cannot well be produced. 

The King apple is one of several varieties 
of high quality that is not safe to plant, be- 
cause of inherent weak constitution. 

By selecting buds from the best King trees 
to be found, and transferring them to the 
strong Northern Spy stock, we have obtained 
a very strong, healthy King orchard, without 
a diseased tree at fifteen years of age, and 
bearing continuous crops for eight years of 
this time. For the King and other high grade 
varieties, high values always rule, because they 
do not come within the field of large compe- 
tition. 


ILLINOIS HORTICULTURISTS. 

Practical fruit topics were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Horticultural 
Society at Bloomington, December 14th to 
16th. 
of Illinois, showed results of state experiment 


Prof. C. S. Crandall, of the University 
work, and Dr. S. A. Forbes, state entomolo- 
mologist, spoke of the plum curculio in the 
apple orchard, advocating 
S. G. 
$25 prize for best collection of apples, ten 
H. M. Dunlap, of Savoy, 
D. La Rosh, of Pekin, won the most 


spraying in full 
bloom. Soverhill, of Tuscola, won the 
varieties or more. 
and S. 
prizes. C. E. Bassett., secretary of the Mich- 
igan Horticultural Society, made a fine exhibit 
and delivered an address. 


MINNESOTA HORTICULTURISTS. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Horticulturists was held in Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 6th and 7th. 


of Albert Lea, the president, presided. 


Clarence Wedge, 
Wy- 
man Elliot was entertaining and _ instructive, 
as usual, in his “Shop Talk.” Addresses 
were made on practical topics by Prof. A. T. 
Erwin, horticulturist of Iowa; C. S. Harrison, 
of York, Neb., and prominent fruit-growers 
of Minnesota. 

The report of Secretary A. W. Latham, read 
before the convention, showed that there has 
been an increase of 370 members during the 
past year. Of that number 130 were added 
from North Dakota, where the society of that 
state joined in with Minnesota. ‘The society 
now has 1802 members. 

Wyman Elliott, treasurer, announced that 
after expending $3,114 in the interests of the 
association during the last year there was still 
$115 in the treasury. 


NURSERY TREES TO CHINA. 
Chinese Farmers Apply to Washington Nur- 
serymen for Orchard Material—Opening 
of the Oriental Market Means Much 
for American Growers of Trees 
and Fruits. 


* A shipment of fruit trees was recently made 
from nurseries in the Walla Walla valley to 
horticulturists in China,” says the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. * The trees will be planted and 
as such fruits 
Many 


of the leading market varieties were included 


cultivated in the same manne1 


are handled by American orchardists 
in the experimental order. 
dict that the Chinese 


complete success of growing good fruits from 


It is safe to pre 


farmers will make a 


imported trees. When a few orchards begin 


to give annual returns, others will be planted. 


This will open greater possibilities to the 


Chinaman in his own country. 


“ Growing trees for the general market is a 


new industry in this state. Few nurseries 


have been established for a term of years. 


Men did rot realize what an extensive fruit 
country the state of Washington was a quartet 
The 


planted to orchards contains young trees. Ex 


of a century: ago. present great area 
perts have noticed in the past ten years that 
our soil and climate produced exceptionally 
fine specimens of fruits. ‘The fact that ship 
ments have been made to every civilized coun 
try of the world, and the fruits have re¢ eived 
been sufficient to 


the highest praise, have 


develop the industry. 
“The opening of the Oriental market for 


fruit trees means much for every owner of 
lands within the borders of Washington, It 
means the increasing of trade in all lines. A 
that 


merely as missionary object lessons. 


will act 
Ihe 
home trade could not be supplied from native 


few orchards in foreign land 


trees in another century. We must grow both 
fruits and trees to send away to the Chinese 


consumers. 


* Markets for correct trees and desirable 


fruits are practically unlimited. China is only 
one of the countries looking to the land of the 
Northwest for supplies Many ports have 
never been touched in our shipments of green 
and dried fruits. We are on the verge of a 
grand opening of markets. Vessels are plying 
the waters and carrying every commodity of 
field and vineyard to foreign consumers ready 
to pay good prices for what they purchase. 
Now is the time to engage in the fruit business 
in either the growing of trees or fruits for the 
general market. The field is large and the 


orchards and nurseries not numerous.” 
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J FROM WESTERN POINTS 














WESTERN NURSERYIIEN. 


Annual Convention In Kansas City Considers 
Proposition to Admit Retailers—Action 
Next Year—Peter Younger of Ne- 
braska Elected President— 
Prominent Nurserymen 
Speak. 

Kansas Ciry, Dec. 21-—The Western Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Nurserymen, which 
opened its annual convention at the Coates 
house yesterday, with a large number of 
nurserymen from Missouri, Kansas, lowa and 
the Southwest in attendance, is considering the 
proposition of breaking down the barrier which 
has hitherto existed between the large and small 
nurserymen and uniting them all in one body. 

An amendment to the constitution of the 
association was offered by A. L. Brooke, of 
Topeka, providing for the dropping of the 
word “wholesale” from the title of the organi- 
zation. It would then be known simply as 
the Western Association of Nurserymen, and 
would not, as now, be restricted to the large 
nurseries which do a wholesale business. The 
amendment will not be voted upon until next 
year’s meeting, but the sentiment of the asso- 
ciation seems to be favorable to its adoption. 

The annual election resulted in the choice 
of these officers for the ensuing year : 

President, Peter Younger, Geneva, Neb.; Vice-Pres- 
ident, A. Willis, Topeka, Kas.; Secretary and Treas 
urer, E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, Kas. 


Executive committee, F. H. Standard, Ottawa, Kas.; 
W. P. Stark, Louisiana, Mo; R. J. Bagby, New 
Haven, Mo.; D. S. Lake, Shenandoah, Ia.; and E. P. 
Bernardin, Parsons, Kas. 


The association endorsed a petition to con- 
gress circulated by the Postal Progress league, 
asking for the consolidation of third and fourth 
class mail matter, and the extension of the 
merchandise weight limit to eleven pounds 
and a rate of 5 cents for a pound package and 
25 cents for an eleven pound package. 

In yesterday’s programme the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by W. D. Stark, of Louis- 
iana, Mo., on * What can we do to regulate 
the propagation of nursery stock and keep up 
prices so as to get a fair profit each year?” 
Other talks on topics of interest to the trade 
were made by R. J. Bagby, E. S. Welch, J. A. 
Lopeman, E. M. Sherman and J. W. Schuette. 

A number of the prominent retail nursery- 
men of the West also met with the wholesalers 
at the Coates house last night to talk over 
trade conditions. J. W. Hill, of Des Moines, 
la., presided over last night’s meeting, but no 
organization was formed, as it is thought that 
the retailers will be admitted to membership 
in the Western Association by next year. 


J. B. PILKINGTON. 


The nursery career of J. B. Pilkington, Port- 
land, Ore., president of the Pacific Coast Nur- 
serymen’s Association, commenced with his 
birth at San Francisco, April 7, 1871, he re- 
ceiving, with four brothers and a sister, careful 
cultivation and training. At the tender age 





of five months he was transplanted from Cal- 
ifornia to Oregon. It was planned to make a 
doctor or druggist of him, but the close con- 
finement in his father’s office did not agree 
with his health, and at 16 he took charge, 
temporarily, of his father’s farm. The life so 
suited him that he has never relinquished it, 
and the first season saw several acres planted 
to nursery stock, which rapidly increased, year 
after year, till the panic of 1893 caught them 
with 40 acres of trees and no market. Con- 
sequently, business was slack for several years, 
but in 1899 he commenced again, not taking 
up the old lines, but following specialties, 
particularly fine ornamentals, the scope of 
which in that fine, mild, moist climate is un- 
limited. In Western Oregon they grow all 
that eastern nurserymen grow; draw on their 








J. B. PILKINGTON, PorTLanb, ORE. 


President Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen. 











southern neighbors, and yet grow much that 
does not flourish, either in colder or warmer 
climes. ‘The triumvirate of the native woods : 
Cornus nuttalli, acer circinatum, and macro- 
phyllum are unsurpassed anywhere ; also the 
indigenous, and the exotics. 

Mr. Pilkington was elected president of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen at 
its last meeting, held at Hood River, Ore., in 
June, 1904. The next meeting is scheduled 
for June 7, 1905, to be held in Portland, but in 
deference to the wishes of a number of eastern 
nurserymen who favored Portland as the meet- 
ing place of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen in 1905, the matter is in the hands 
of the executive committee, and probably the 
meeting will be postponed till late in June, to 
permit members of the American Association 
to meet with them, they having expressed 
such desire, and the Lewis & Clark Centen 
nial Exposition will attract many of the eas- 
terners that way. 

‘‘A most cordial welcome is extended to all 


’ 


who will come,” says President Pilkington. 





Pears at $1,000 Per Car—Eight carloads of 
Bartlett pears per day were shipped this season, while 
they lasted, from Anderson, Shasta Co , Cal., at $1,0co 
per car. 

Planting Orchards in Mexico—The steps taken 
by the Mexican government to encourage the planting 
of orchards and the systematic cultivation of high 
grade fruiis are resulting in a considerable measure of 
success. The farmers in the districts of the republic 
peculiarly adapied to the raising of fruit are evincing 
no little interest in the project of fruit raising, now 
that the profits of the business have been carefully 
explained to them. Numbers have planted good 
sized tracts in trees and are arranging to care for them 


in the manner recommended by the government. 


Fruit Trees in City Streets—J. Horace McFa: 
land president of the American Civic federation, would 
turn Chicago into a great orchard. At the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Outdoor Art league he advo 
cated planting apple, peach, plum, and cherry trees 
along the city’s streets. “1 would plant strong, hardy, 
fruit-bearing trees along your streets,” he said, * be 
cause none is more beautiful thana fruit tree. What 
if the small boys pluck and eat the fruit? It will not 
harm the trees and it will do the boys good.” Even 
in the downtown district, Mr. McFarland said, it 
would not be amiss to plant fruit trees. The Women’s 
Outdoor Art league indorsed the idea. Experiments 
in fruit-tree planting. it is said, will be tried in the 


spring. 


Producing Apples at Will—South Germany is 
not an apple country; but four years ago, when there, | 
saw an orchard well loaded, says a writer in Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, I asked the gruff old Deutscher owner, 
how it came that he was so favored. He said he was 
“not favored but used leached ashes and clover,” and 
if in America, could with them produce apples at will 
On coming home I applied the ashes at the rate of 
fifteen tons per acre and in 1902 had over 400 bushels 
of apples to the acre and this year marketed 4 3c 
bushels from 17 trees of Boravitsky, (which is the 
proper name for an apple that was grown at Moscow 
a century before the Duchess of Oldenburg ever saw 
them). The ashes seem to be the death of worms and 
the apple scab. I shall plow down the clover in the 
spring, put in early potatoes, dig them early and pi 


on another dose of ashes and plenty of clover seed. 


In New York City’s Italian Quarter—In a «: 
scription of the distribution of apples, through charity 
in the Italian quarter of the metropolis, seven week- 
ahead of Christmas, the New York Sun says: It was 
dark and cold in Mulberry Bend yesterday afternoo: 
All the squalor of the place stood out sharp and mor 
painfully clear than usual. There was even a cok 
drizzle that turned small fingers and noses blue. Bu 
Santa brought the sunshine with him. There was 
happier, brighter look about the quarter, and a jollie 
cheerier sound in the air when he arrived. In th 
tall tenements of Mulberry, Bayer and Baxter street> 
every window framed faces of smiling mothers, face- 
that had lost something of their habitual sadness. Th 
fire-escapes festooned with clothing, held hundreds © 
those mothers who were happy because their childre: 
were and who poured down upon old Santa, blessing 
in the dialects of Calabria, Naples and Sicily. Of th 
children themselves there were 2,000 or more. Som¢ 
thing like 35,000 children belong to the quarter, bu 
most of them were in school when Santa arrived. Th 
bulging barrels were placed side by side on the ston 
veranda of the pavilion. - A tremendous shout wen' 
up when the heads were ripped off and the childre: 
saw the red and yellow pippins. Santa stoed at th 
head of the steps with Big Mike and handed out th 
apples to the children as they poured up the step 
Santa’s real name is Sylvanus Lyon, and he hails fron 
Short Hills, N. J. He is the vice-president an 
general manager of the Moderation Society. 
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UNDER SOUTHERN SKIES | | 








ITALIANS IN THE SOUTH. 


’robable Solution of the Labor Problem--As 
Fruit and Truck Growers They Are Hard 
to Beat--Satisfactory and Desirable 
Immigrants--For Nursery 
Work Too. 


So important has become the labor question 
the South that the great business interests 
the State of Georgia, represented by the 
eater Georgia Association saw fit to call its 
nual meeting at Atlanta during the conven- 
n of the American Association of Nursery- 
n and arrange for a joint session with that 
ssociation for the purpose of listening to an 
dress on immigration as applied to the labor 
»blem, by Commissioner-General of Immi- 
ition Frank P. Sargent, of Washington, D.C. 
Upon this subject a correspondent of the 


anufacturers’ Record shows what a settle- 


nt of Italians at Independence, La., has 
ne: 
[wenty years ago lands could be bought in and 
und the town for $1 to $5 per acre that are now 
ing readily at $25 to $100 per acre. One tract 
e of 1,600 acres sold twenty-five years ago for 
$:.600, and only a few weeks ago the purchaser sold 
acres for $10,400. The assessed value of lands in 
s parish has been doubled in the past four yearsi 
( will ask what was the principal cause of theydb 
tion that has come here and improved niosavohtn 
ns in respect to production. The mmhImmim 
farmers have done away with negro labor. Weajw 
Because they are a shiftless, worthless sort, wheyh-h 
the Italian laborer is a success. His sole object idiae 
make money, and he knows it must come out of urt 
ground; therefore he is always at work when ‘his 
work is needed. The question of his desirability as a 
citizen is often asked. I can say that thus far in oor 
twelve or fifteen years’ experience with them thea 
have given no trouble to anyone. They are prompe 
to pay their debts. 
hey are frugal and industrious, and when working 
as tenants they are always willing to do their part, and 
I find it a great improvement and cheaper than the 
negro labor of today, that wants a dollar per day for a 
half dollar’s worth of work. After they are here 
awhile they become more or less Americanized, and 
live better and spend more money as their meane 
justify. They are capable of improvement in many 
ways, which is not the case with the negro. As fruit 
and truck-growers they will be hard to beat. 








CAPITAL FIVE MILLIONS. 





‘he American Fruit and Steamship Com- 
pany was organized at Mobile Ala., with a capi- 
tal of $5,000,000, and it will begin operations on 
January 2. Twosteamers have been chartered, 
and have already sailed for the fruit islands, 

he officers of the company are William E. 
Mason, of Chicago, former United States 
Senator from Illinois, who is president of the 
company; David W. Medbury, formerly in the 
Department of Justice of the United States 
hrst vice-president ; Joseph Gentile, Mobile, 
second vice-president ; Leonard Gentile, man- 
ager, J. Gentile & Co., Cincinnati, secretary 
and treasurer; Louis Boggiano, St. Louis, 
manager; directors, Chas. Scholtz, of Louis- 
ville; Joseph Gentile and Lewis F. Mason. 

he company will have its headquarters in 
Mobile, with representatives at many of- the 
large Northern fruit markets. Some of the 
largest fruit importers of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Louisville are directly interes- 
tec in the new corporation. 


COMMISSION LEAGUE CONVENTION. 


President Charles B. Ayers, of the National 
League of Commission Merchants hopes to 
have the largest attendance in the history of 
the league at the January convention in New 
Orleans. 

The following delegates have been selected 
to represent the Chicago branch of the associa- 
tion: C. H. Weaver, of C. H. Weaver & Co., 
J. C. Scales, of J. C. & C. R. Scales & Co.; 
F. E. Wagner, of G. W. H. Wagner & Sons; 
J. W. Low, of Wayne & Low; R. A. Barnett, 
of Barnett Bros. 

R. J. Coyne, of Coyne Bros., was selected to 
serve on the local executive committee. 
Louis Owens, of Mark Owens & Co., was ap- 
pointed on the local press committee, and T. 
C. H. Wageforth of T. C. H. Wageforth & Co., 
was appointed to look after matters of trans- 


A. R. Bar- 
has been appointed on 


portation for the local branch. 
nett, of Barnett Bros. 
the national transportation committee. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 


There are said to be 16,700,000 orange and lemon 
trees in all Italy, of which 10,390,000 are in Sicily. 

The F. W. Mally Orchard company planted, last fall 
500 peach trees at Nacogdoches, Tex., where the com- 
pany had 200 trees. 


Birmingham, Ala., consumes 150,000 bunches of 
bananas and 350 carloads of melons annually, and 300 


boxes of lemons monthly. 

H. S. Bovee, of Chicago, is interested in a 2,500-acre 
peach orchard four miles from Marshall, Tex. 
hundred trees will bear this year. 


Eleven 


The five wholesale nursery companies of Huntsville, 
Ala., say that their shipments of nursery stock last 
fall were greater than ever before. 


On the first 26 carloads of Mexican oranges that 
recently crossed the border into the United states at 
E] Paso, Tex., Uncie Sam collected $5,460 in customs. 


From five acres of oranges near Houston, Tex., 
Tracy & Griedman have shipped fruit to the value of 
$1,230 grown on 190 trees. At maturity these trees 


will bring $2,560 in fruit. 


The canning of fruits and vegetables has grown to 
be an industry of great magnitude in Maryland. In 
the capital invested and in the numerical extent of the 
labor employed the packing business easily takes first 
rank among the state’s manufacturing interests. 


“ Men who are fitted by training to handle a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of perishable stuff in a few 
months are not looking for a job. 
hunt them up. 


You will have to 
They are al] busy, nor will their past 
be a succession of failures or their names unknown in 
the trade,” said R. H. Bushway, of Algoa, Tex., in an 
argument for business methods in marketing fruit. 


Most of the Porto Rican fruit that has been sent to 
America since the American occupation has been wild 
fruit, says H. W. Dooley of New York who recently 
returned from Porto Rico. Many Americans and 
others are now planting oranges, and after the requisite 
five years have expired for an orange grove to mature 
and to begin to bear, there will be large quantities of 
the very finest oranges sent from Porto Rico to the 
United States. Mr. Dooley believes that the fruit in- 
dustry will soon assume very large proportions in 
Porto Rico. 


NEW CITRUS FRUITS. 





Secretary Wilson Reports Success of Efforts 
to Produce Hardy Oranges—Japanese 
Oranges Ready to Distribute—The 
Tangelo and Other Creations. 

In his annual report Secretary Wilson, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has the follow- 
ing to say regarding the production of new 
citrus fruits : ‘‘ The efforts that have been made 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry for a number 
of years in the matter of producing by budding 
new citrus fruits, so as to build up varied in- 
dustries in the South, have met with very 
gratifying results. The hardy oranges, which 
have been secured as a result of the crossing 
of the sweet orange with the hardy Japanese 
oranges, are now ready to distribute, and the 
work of distribution will be inaugurated the 
coming winter. These new hardy oranges 
will unquestionably make possible the develop- 
ment of several important industries in the 
South. 

“ The oranges are valuable for marmalades, 
and from the fact that they may be grown in 
nearly all Southern States, great possibilities 
Even if 


they should not come into general use for 


for their usefulness are opened up. 


manufacturing purposes or for general orchard 
planting they will undoubtedly eventually be- 
come a feature in every door yard throughout 
the South. Aside from for the 
manufacture of preserves 


their value 
marmalades and 
they will be exceedingly useful for pies and 
other purposes. 

“There has been fruited this year for the 
first time a sweet orange of the hardy type. 
This is an accomplishment which the depart- 
ment hoped for when it first inaugurated the 
work. ‘The other new citrus fruit developed 
from the bureau’s investigations, such as the 
new tangelo, which is a cross between the 
tangerine and the pomelo, a new velvet skin 
orange, and several other creations, will all 
prove exceedingly valuable in sections where 
the climatic conditions will permit the growing 
of these more tender sorts.” 

Secretary Wilson adds that date culture in 
Southern California and Arizona will probably 
be a success. 


NURSERYMEN MUST OBEY. 





Prof. Wilmon Newell, state entomologist of 
Georgia, is sustained in the following opinion 
by the State Board of Entomology : 


The Georgia State Board of Entomology, in session 
November 29 and 30, 1904, has taken under careful 
consideration the appeal made by certain nurseryme! 
of Fort Valley, Ga., in which appeal said nurserymen 
request the Board of Entomology to make provision 
whereby these nurserymen may sell nursery stocl 
locally from nurseries which are known to be infested 
with San Jose scale. The Board of Entomology i: 
not granted authority to allow the sale of infestec 
nursery stock under any circumstances, and it mus! 
insist upon nurserymen following the letter of the 
law. 
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AFTER THE ARMOURS. 





Determined Action By Coyne Bros., of 
Chicago, to Test Legality of Private 
Car Contracts—Commission Men 
Refuse to Be Held Up By 
Exorbitant Charges 
For Icing. 

A case which will test the legality of the 
private contracts entered into between the 
Armour Car Line company and the Illinois 
Central railroad in the matter of refrigerator 
car rates is under consideration by Justice 
Martin, of Chicago. It is the outgrowth of 
the investigation made in October by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and reopens the 
questions which were left unsettled then. 
South Water street commission men declare 
it will be carried to the United States Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

The case is a suit for $45, brought by the 
Armour company against Daniel J. Coyne, of 
the commission firm of Coyne & Coyne, 161 
South Water street. The amount sued for is 
an unpaid icing charge between Poseyville, 
Ind., and Chicago, a distance of 280 miles. 
Coyne considered the charge excessive and 
asked an explanation, which was refused. 

Poseyville is a point on the Illinois Central 
and Evansville and Terre Haute railways. It 
is a large melon shipping place, and the Ar- 
mour company, it is said, has a contract to 
provide cars and ice for shipments originating 
there on either railroad, and fixes the charges. 

When Coyne received ‘a $45 bill for icing 
from Poseyville to Chicago he called the atten- 
tion of the Armour company to the $30 tariff 
on the Illinois Central from points in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee tp Chicago. 
He wanted to know why $45 was charged for 
icing when the railway asked only $30 for 
three times the distance. He demanded also 
whether the charge was made by the Illinois 
Central or by some other company. He was 
told it was the Armour company’s charge. 
Coyne then insisted that Armour must make 
his own collections. 

The Illinois Central then dropped the Ar- 
mour claim and presented a bill of $39.15 for 
freight charges. A few days later Attorney 
A. R. Urion called on Coyne, it is said, and 
told him he could get no refrigerating unless 
the bill was paid. ‘The suit followed. 

A. C. Pleasant, agent for the Illinois Central 
at Poseyville, testified that he had ordered 
several cars, the one in question among others, 
from thé agent at Evansville and ordered the 
cars to Armour for icing before being sent to 
Poseyville. ‘The icing rate is $2.50 per ton, 
and a car would not need more than four tons. 
The car probably was re-iced for about two 
tons in Champaign, he said, making a total 
cost of $15. 

Manager Martin, of the Melon Shippers’ 
Association of Poseyville, said he did not 
know the icing of cars costs only $10, and he 
thought the Armour company thereafter would 


have an interesting time making $35 a car 
out of the ignorance of Poseyville shippers. 

Edward G. Davies, representing seventy 
fruit-growers’ associations, who has been active 
in the fight for the commission men against 
the rebate system, said of this case : 

“The Illinois Central railroad, whiche for 
twenty years has resisted the inducements of 
the Armour company, has fallen from grace. 
The effect may be seen in the charges from 
Tennessee points, where the Illinois Central 
charges $30 for the same distance for which 
Armour charges $84.” 

The development from the interstate com- 
merce inquiry is seen in the testimony of G. F. 
Mead, vice-president of the National League 
of Commission Merchants, who said before 
that body on Oct. 12: ‘Some of the railways 
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have exclusive contracts with the Armour com- 
pany, and commission men are compelled to 
use that company’s cars and pay any charge 
it may deem prudent to make: We object to 
the licensing of private car lines by railroad 
companies for holding up commission mer- 
chants.” 


The fruit shippers and producers of the United 
States are petitioning President Roosevelt to appoint 
upon the interstate commerce commission a man who 
is familiar with their interests. J. D. Yeomans is the 
retiring member of the commission. 


, Seedless pears, coreless apples, and skinless oranges 
are promised, but the wingless chicken has not yet 
been found in any of the boarding houses. 


Ripe strawberries were picked in the open in Michi- 
gan and Georgia and ripe peaches in California on 
Thanksgiving day. 

The second great date cargo of the present season 
arrived December 1st at the Union Stores, New York 
City, on the steamship Avristan. She came from 
Bussorah, Muscat, and Oram, via the Suez Canal. The 
first cargo arrived some time ago on the Afghanistan 
and the Avristan’s will be the last of the season. 
Usually but two cargoes a year reach New York from 
the Persian Gulf and the entire product is handled by 
Hills Bros. The demand is so great for this fruit, that 
none of the first cargo goes into store, but a large part 
of the second is warehoused for later sales. 


PIONEER AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. 





George Ellwanger, the senior member of the 
well-known nursery firm of Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y., observed his 88th birthday 
quietly at his home last month. Several friends, 
prominent Rochesterians, presented to him a 
silver coffee set, accompanied by a written 
testimonial of esteem, of which the following 
is an extract: 

You laid the foundations of your life in the four 
cardinal virtues of justice, prudence, temperance and 
fortitude. Your place in the world has been attained 
by your own industry, frugality and foresight. As a 
boy you learned your profession of a nurseryman with 
all the thoroughness of a German and in manhood you 
practiced that profession with all the energy of an 
American. Engaged in a business where it was easy 
to deceive and where deceit could not readily be dis 
covered, you have made your name the world over a 
synonym for absolute integrity. Your knowledge and 
your honor, your love of nature and your love of truth 
combined, in your great department of life, to give to 
your statements the force of natural law. And men 
may take trees from your nurseries and wait with con 
fidence for years until these trees come into bearing, 
knowing that the fruit will be according to your word. 

Mr. Ellwanger is the oldest nurseryman in 
the country. Sixty-four years ago he came 
to America from Germany in search of native 
plants. As he passed through New York 
state on his way to Ohio, he was impressed 
with the beauty of Genesee country. Return- 
ing to Western New York, he established with 
Patrick Barry in 1838 the nurseries which have 
since borne their name. Stock was purchased 
in France and Germany by personal visits and 
was shipped to this country in sailing vessels. 
Branch nurseries were established in Colum- 
bus, O., and Toronto, Canada. In later years 
western nurserymen bought freely of the 
pioneer firm. After producing a brisk trade in 
fruit trees this firm created a demand for or 
namental stock which increased rapidly. 

From pioneer days to the present time, 
Ellwanger & Barry has kept pace with the 
wonderful progress in fruit and ornamental tree 
culture much of which have been the direct re 
sult of their efforts. Since the death, on Junc 
23, 1890 of Patrick Barry, his son, William C 
Barry, one of the best known horticulturists 
of the country, has been the junior member oi! 
the firm. Until quite recently Mr. Ellwange 
attended regularly to office duties. His healt! 
no longer permits of this, but he maintains ; 
deep interest in all things horticultural. H« 
is the venerable sage of the Nursery Busines: 
in America. 





~The purchase of a pound.of dried fruit in a nea 
carton is a very different matter from buying it fron 
an open box in a grocery not over clean. The succes: 
of the recent department store sales of dried prunes 
raisins and figs in pound packages indicates the ad 
vantage of handling fruit so packed. 

All fancy four-tier apples, Yellow Newtowns, Spit 
zenbergs, and Jonathans, grown at Grants Pass, Ore 
are seld in the East, Spitz and Jonathans going t 
Middle, West and Atlantic cities, while the Yellow 
Newtowns are nearly all sold in England and German 
Last year 1200 boxes of Ben Davis, four and five tie 
apples, were exported from Grants Pass to Nia Chuang 
Manchuria, with satisfactory results. 
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LEADS THE WORLD IN APPLE PRODUCTION. 


Edict of St. Louis Exposition for Western New York—Two Grand Prizes 


Eighteen Gold Medals, 146 Silver Medals, 
Exhibits of Any State—Largest Col- 


the Number of Apple 


132 Bronze Medals—Double 


lection of Grapes—Largest Bunch of Grapes. 


New York State leads the world in the pro- 
uction of apples. 
This is the verdiet of the greatest world’s 
xposition. The St. Louis Exposition awards 
ave been announced and Superintendent 
harles H. Vick, of the New York state ex- 
bit, says of the results: 
“‘ New York state received two grand prizes 
r general collection of fruit and installation. 
o other state received a higher award, not 
cepting Missouri. We received eighteen 
ld medals, 146 silver medals, and 132 
onze medals. This showing is all the more 
atifying for the reason that the judges were 
ry painstaking, scoring points only on the 
ost perfect specimens. The silver medal is 
e highest award made to individual .exhibit- 
s, and we received more of these than of 
e others. 
“As regards apples, we had double the 
umber of varieties of any other state, 424 in 
We had the largest collection of grapes 
the exhibition. Gold medals were received 
the Chautauqua Grape and Wine Associa- 
m, of Fredonia, and by the Central New 
‘ork Grape Association, and George S. Jos- 
clyn, of Fredonia. Then, many individual 
rape growers scored in the awards. C. M. 
sunning, of Auburn, had the largest bunch of 
apes at the exhibition. This was 17 inches 
ong and weighed nine pounds. It was of the 
Hamburg variety. On the whole, the fruit- 
rowers of Western New York were generous 
supplying fruit, and many of them, like 
ohn Collamer, of Hilton, Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, and D. K. Bell, of Brighton, are 
serving of special commendation in this con- 
tion. Western New York, by the edict of 
the exposition, retains supremacy as the finest 
apple-growing section in the world.” 
In view of the remarkable showing by New 
rk State, we give the list of winners : 
GOLD MEDALS. 
avid M. Dunning, Auburn (grapes, apples, and 
pears); W. 1. Smith, Hilton (apples and peaches). 
SILVER MEDALS. 


C. Allen, Holley; James Allen, Middleport - 

W. Anderson, South Onondaga; W. W. Ander; 
Gasport; C. N. Baker, Selkirk; D. K. Bell, 
hton; E. C. Bender, New Scotland, C. Bech- 
't, Oswego; D. W. Bennett, New Salem; E. J. 
en, Albion; T. W. Campbell, Esopus; Thomas 
, Clarksville; E. W. Chapman, Gasport; M. A. 
stman, Pavilion Center; J. E. Cline, Massena; 
. Collomer & Sons, Hilton; Luther Collamer, 
nm; J. J. Conroy, Hilton; J. D. Cook & Son, 
h Byron; Chas. Covell, Lockport; F. Cozzens, 
leton; John W. Crosier, Halls Corners; Cross & 
\ Poughkeepsie; R. B. Crowel, Walkill; James 
( crtis & Son, Hilton (apples and pears); C. E. Drake, 
“cnley; Chas. W. Driggs, Elba; R. C. Dunkelberger, 
“sport; L. L. Edmunds, Holley; John Elliott, 
‘orton; Wm. H. Falls, Gasport; W. R. Fitch & Son, 
Kk shville; Foster & Griffith, Fredonia; John B. Gar- 
bei, Middleport; J. V. Gaskell, Gasport; George 
G: ringer, Childs; C. B. Gray, Albion; W. C. Harden, 
*'-nton Hill; Grant G. Hitchings, South Onondaga; 
Elion B. Holden, Hilton; Elias B. Hutchinson, Pa- 
{ 
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1; F. 1. Judd, Batavia; M. H. Kelly; Wyoming; 
\. Leonard, Penfield; H. D. Lewis, Annandale ; 
\. Mackey, Coxsackie; Willis T. Mann, Barker; 
oss Matheson, Pomona; A. G. Meiklejohn, Put- 


nam Station; W. S. Millard, -Joshua; C. D. Miner, 
Lima; W. Seward Mudge, Gasport; Levi Page, Sen 
eca Castle; Geo. B. Parker, Bluff Point; E. C. Porter, 
Asaquoit; Geo. T. Powell, Ghent; W. P. Rogers, 
Williamson; Wm. M. Rossoter, Despatch; E. L. 
Salisbury & Son, Phelps; E. L. Seely, Lafayette; Guy 
Selmser, Waterloo; J. D. Sherman, Castile; A. Shof- 
myer, Schenectady; G. A. Selmser, Waterloo; Jason 
L. Stearns, Cardiff; Willis C. Streeter, Fulton; Delos 
Terry, Hilton; Howard H. Tozer, Naples; Mrs. H. J. 
Thayer, Fredonia; J. P. Van Buren, Stockport; F. E. 
Veneps, Stanley; James Vick’s Sons, Rochester; J. 
Wakeman, Lockport; Ward Fruit Co., Ravena; Ira 
Watson, Fredonia; H. E. Wellman, Kendall ; Samuel 
J. Wells, Fayetteville (apples and grapes); Walter E 
Wetmore, Wilson; T. D. Whitney, Flint; A, H. 
Wilcox, Gasport; Albert W. Wood & Son, Carlton 
Station; William W. Yost, Walerloo. 


BRONZE MEDALS. 

Louis Archer, Hilton; Chas. E. Artman, Le Roy; 
George Bacon, Scriba; Fred Baright, Von Wagoner; 
W. A. Bassett, Farmer; R. Bassett, Hilton; F. M. 
Beattie, Brighton; William Bradley, Pavilion; L. J. 
Brainard, Ellington; E. T. Brizzee, Canandaigua; 
W. H. Brower, Arlington; Mrs. Hiram 
Newark; Austin L. Champion, Schenectady; William 
Chillson, Fairdale; Fred. W. Clark, Pavilion; E. R. 
Concklin, Pomona; J. H. Corkhill, Seneca; Henry 
A. Cosman, Hilton; Craig Colony, Sonyea; N. J. 
Durfee, Pavilion; Sylvester Edick, Olcott (pears and 
apples); B.C. Fairchild, Willsboro; Howard S. Ful 
lager, Peen Yan; Edwin S. Gifford, Lockport; John 
D. Gilligan, Crown Point; James H. Hanlon, Lin 
wood (apples and plums); S. O. Hubbard, Pavilion ; 
J. A. Hulbert, South Onondaga; J. S. Hutt, Cobles 
kill; J. Corwin Jacks, Batavia; Ira S. Jarvis, Hart 
wick Seminary; John C. Ketchum, Schenectady ; 
John G. Kettle, Landing; P. W. King, Athens; Jud 
son N. Knapp, Syracuse; E. W. Lamont, Cobleskill ; 
Fred Leibring, Gasport; H. Manchester, Lockport ; 
Arlington Mapes, Stanley; I. H. Marvin, Albion; 
H. R. McNair, Dansville; C. C. Mather, Gains; W. 
W. Metcalf, Castile; C. D. Mills, Wellsville; A. A. 
Mitchell, Palmyra; G. E. & E. H. Munt, Le Roy; 
Fred Miller, Penn Yan; Gottlieb Otto, Gasport; H. 
H. Ostrander, Salt Point; Fayette E. Pease, Lockport, 
George Pettit, Lyndonville; Merton E. Phelps, Cas- 
tile; George S. Reeves, Marion; J. F. Riker, Lake 
side; Wiliam Roberts, Lockport; L. A. Rowe, 
Barnards ; A. F. Selby, Williamson; John D. Silsby, 


Lockport; I. M. Slingerland, Fayetteville; Smith & 
Boyce, Holley; F. H. Snyder, Ghent; M. A. Sover- 
hill, Newark; S. Stace, Barnard; C. L. Stearnes, 


Syracuse; W. S. Teator, Upper Red Hook; C. 
Tenny, Hilton; John S. Van Allen, Selkirk; W. H. 
Van Sickles, Union Springs; W. H. Van Vleet, 
South Schodack; A. Van Vranken & Son, Vischer 
Ferry; H. S. Vermilyea, Chelsea. 


W.R. Fuller & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., had shipped 
500 cars of oranges by Christmas. They averaged 
eight to ten cars daily, moving the fruit from various 
packing houses scattered all over the orange section. 
They operated an immense packing house at Ft. Myers. 

A number of fruit growers at Lake Charles, La., 
have contracted for 3,500 fig trees, which added to what 
are already there, will be sufficient to keep a canning 
factory running. Among those concerned are Dr. A. 
J. Perkins, }. D. Cline, C. D. Otis, Leon Chavanne, 
F. D. Cline and E. E. Barrett. 

The Louisiana Orchard Culture Company, a Kansas 
City concern, through A. W. Mann, its secretary, has 
closed a deal with local parties for 480 acres near 
Reiser, La., eight miles from Schreveport, to be devo- 
ted to the raising of fruit. 
1,000 acres was made by the same company, its object 
being to put the entire tract in peaches. 

Prof. H. Garman, of the Kentucky State college has 
discovered, so far as he knows, the only variety of apple 
ever originated in Kentucky. This apple is called 
“ Fall Beauty ”, and is a seedling. It is a light red, 
striped with a darker red and speckled with gold. Its 
taste is delightful, for it is mellow, and neither acid 
nor sweet. This apple is the product of years of pa- 
tient work of O’Piper, a nurseryman of Clinton, Hick- 


A previous purchase of 


man county. 


Burgess, 
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BUSIEST STREET IN AMERICA. 


We presented in the last issue of AMERICAN 
FRUITS a scene in South Water Street, Chica 
go, which has been called the busiest street in 
America, as far as the fruit and produce busi- 
South Water 


Chicago’s market for produce from surrounding 


ness is concerned. Street is 


states. In the early hours of the morning the 
number of grocers’ and butchers’ wagons on 
the street is so great that they form jams, re 
quiring assistance of the police, often making 
it practically impossible to move in either di 
rection, and frequently a half hour to one hou 
is required to break the blockade his street 
is the most interesting spot during the summer! 
season, and one can find all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables offered for sale. Side by side are 
placed the produce from the North and the 
the West. rhe 


tion was loaned us by Coyne Bros., one of the 


South, the East and illustra- 
foremost commission firms on the street, whose 
place of business was indicated by a cross 


mark in the illustration. 


WHERE CRANBERRIES GROW. 


While cranberries in their wild state were 
eaten by Indians centuries ago, their culture 
began only about a century ago, and it is only 
within the last fifty years that the crop has be- 
come of commercial value. The Cape Cod 
district was the pioneer in the culture of the 
berry. The estimated cost in that district of 
preparing a marsh is from $300 to $350 per 
acre and the yield from 150 to Goo bushels per 
acre, at an average value of $1.25 per bushel 
on the farm. A full crop from a new bog is 
After that 


the yield increases, provided the marsh is of 


obtained in three or four years 


low, boggy land, convenient to water, and so 
that it 
Frequent flooding of the marshes is practiced 


situated can be covered with sand. 
to save the plants from frost and to afford 
them necessary moisture, as well as to destroy 
pests. The sand-swept bogs of Barnstable and 
Plymouth counties in Massachusetts, known 
as the Cape Cod district, are the banner cran- 
berry marshes of the world. In them are in- 
cluded nearly all of the 5,000 acres in the Bay 
State, which, according to the last official 
enumeration, yielded 61 per cent. of the total 
harvest. Burlington and Ocean counties in 
New Jersey produced more than one-half the 
crop of that state in an area much larger than 
Jackson, Waus- 


that of Massachusetts, while 


hara and Wood counties, in Wisconsin, are 
third in the list, with an acreage greater than 
that of the Cape Cod district. 

Illinois has but one acre of cranberry marsh, 
with a_ total 


bushels, while Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and 


annual harvest of fifty three 


South Dakota make a similar showing. ‘The 
berries are grown on a comparatively small 


scale in Oregon and Washington, but Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Michigan and New York 
have acreages descending from 300 to 100. 

The small dark red berry of Cape Cod at 10 
cents per quart is generally available but twice 
that price is paid for the large red and white 
berry of New Jersey, though dealers say it is 
not worth the difference. 
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THE CARRYING POWER. 





Chief Consideration in Production of Oranges 
and Lemons--If Fruit Would Carry Like 
Croquet Balls it Could be Sold For 
Spot Cash--Suggestions. 

In an address at Long Beach, Cal., recently, 
T. J. Ashley discussed citrus culture as fol- 
lows: 

“We have in our citrus trees practically the 
most responsive of all commercial growths, 
intelligent care winning out in beauty and 
profits, and all successs well deserved. 

“TI have seen a Redlands grower budding 
over a seemingly perfect Navel orange tree 
because it did not bear go per cent. firm, clean- 
skinned fancy fruit. The fruit of the tree 
condemned, he said, was too soft and rich; he 
could not control size or keeping qualities, 
hence he rebudded from a tree that grew fitm- 
fleshed, clean-skinned fruit. He set his price 
on the orchard, and some time during the sea- 
son he obtained it, for his fruit always packed 
to good sizes, had weight, color, and carried 
like Valencies. 

“If all our orchards had such fruit accord- 
ing to varieties, would 30,0co cars be too much 
for California’s output, or any complaint be 
heard of over-production ? 

“We have some large lemon orchardists 
whose lemons store for months with slight 
loss, carry without icing, bring the top prices, 
are preferred to foreign fruit, and are sought 
for general excellence. 

“Tf California had 5,000 cars of such 
lemons, would the business be overdone ? 

SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

“Why do these gentlemen obtain deserved 
success, while other growers, working perhaps 
as hard or harder, needing financial results 
more, do not in the hard, practical race for 
life, obtain it ? 

“Ts it in the man, in the orchard’s location, 
in the color, in the flavor, in the general ap- 
pearance of the fruit, or in the marketing? 
All of these are factors, especially the man, 
and much in the marketing. But the funda- 
mental difference between success and failure 
lies in the carrying power of the fruit. Not 
alone in the dead loss by decay, but that de- 
cay’s influence on the methods of marketing. 

“If our fruit would carry like golf, tennis or 
croquet balls, it could be sold direct from the 
factory. If the fruit would carry like wheat, 
it could be sold like wheat, for spot cash. But 
with the decay and loss now incident to the 
industry, no sane man can or will speculate 
on diseased conditions without figuring on its 
value when delivered at his point of sale. But 
if some of our growers, as we have seen, have 
largely eliminated those conditions, the large 


majority by the same methods can and will. 
BEGIN WITH THE NURSERY. 


“For keeping qualities and desirable fruit 
we must begin with the nursery, or gradually 


rebud what trees we have, using in either case 
only buds that we know come from such trees 
as we wish to reproduce. ‘The apple orchardist 
is certainly in advance of us in his knowledge 
of varieties and the reproduction of good 


- keeping fruit—from the juicy and rapidly 


maturing Duchess of Oldenburg to the slow 
maturing Astrakan, the Navel and Valencias 
of the apple orchard. He is always on the 
lookout for better keepers, and will regraft 
to that end. 

“And as to his orchard methods, whoever 
heard of one fertilizing and irrigating to rush 
his apples to early maturity and consequently 
to early decay, that sequence being another 
law of life. He has long found out what we 
know and do not half practice, that the great- 
est care must be taken in handling the in- 
dividual fruit and that the fumigation of ware- 
house and boxes is another factor in success. 
What is the use of the latest methods of deep 
culture and irrigation if we turn our carefully 
matured fruit into careless hands for picking ?”’ 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 





The Federation of Grocers’ associations of England 
has passed a resolution calling on exporters to change 
the present style of packing, and if the advice is fol- 
lowed American growers may see a little more money 
in the export business than they have in recent years. 
They say that the barrel which is now used, save in a 
few instances, is a most unsuitable package. The 
fruit arrives in a damaged condition. 


The California Promotion Committee has initiated 
a movement looking toward the general adoption of 
small cartons and convenient packages for use in the 
marketing of California fruits, especially those sent 
East. With this end in view a general letter has been 
circulated among packers and others interested in 
the marketing of California fruits, urging them to have 
the state’s products done up in small packages that 
will appeal to the people at large. 


Figs for drying are left upon the trees until they be 
gin to shrink, at which stage they are picked and 
dipped in a solution of salt and water—three ounces 
of salt to a gallon of water—heated to the boiling 
point, and dried in the sun. After drying, the fruit is 
washed in a cold solution of four ounces to the gallon, 
dried in the sun for a half a day, and placed in the 
sweat box ready for packing. Unlike the White 
Adriatics, no sulphuring is necessary, and hence the 
flavor is not impaired. 

“ Advertise California prunes,” says Paul Shoup of 
Santa Clara County, Cal. “Give them a distinctive 
‘blue label’ to go on each package and advertise the 
label. Look to it that prunes packed with this copy- 
righted label are good prunes. Advertise by demon- 
strations, by cook books; by samples, on billboards, in 
magazines, journals and newspapers, by special sales— 
any way that will bring thorough, continuous publicity 
for at least three years.” 


Total shipments of citrus fruits from Southern Cali- 
fornia during the year ended Oct. 31, 1904, were 27,899 
cars, against 22,425 in 1902-03, 20,387 in 1901-02, 24,- 
097 in 1900,-01, 17,809 in 1899-1900, 10,000 in 1898-99 
and 15,153 in 1897-98. In the next six years prior to 
1897 the average shipments were 5,705 cases per 
annum. The past season’s shipments were divided 
into 2,782 cars of lemons and 25,117 cars of oranges. 
In the season of 1902-03, 2,649 cars of lemons and 149,- 
776 cars of oranges were shipped. 


CALIFORNIA GROWERS. 





Lively Convention of State Association at 


San Jose—Railroad Interests Triumph— 
To Advertise Prune Industry—Parcels 
Post for Horticulturists—Educa- 
tional Appropriation. 

Four hundred of the most prominent grow- 
ers of the state attended the annual convention 
of the California Fruit-Growers Association at 
San Jose on December 6th and 7th. The 
principal topic was transportation charges. 
Debate was long. Two reports were presented. 
Russ D. Stephens, chairman of the committee 
on transportation, and leader of the forces 
arrayed against the Armour lines, denounced 
the private control of refrigerator cars and de- 
manded that the railroads should own them. 
Lieutenant-Governor Alden Anderson, man- 
ager of the California Fruit Distributers, pre- 
sented a minority report declaring that owner- 
ship by the railroads was desirable, but that 
the railroads are not yet in a position to fur- 
nish the refrigerator equipment. He was 
backed by Paul Shoup, of the Southern Pacific 
railroad, who said that his company had ex- 
pended $72,000,000 for equipment and im. 
provements in four years and had found it 
necessary to borrow $40,000,000. The com- 
pany could not afford to expend nearly $9,000, 
ooo more for refrigerator cars now and it must 
depend upon the Armour line. 

The minority report was adopted. “R. D 
Stephens,” says the San Francisco Chronicle, 
“was the most vehement opponent of the 
minority report. His altercation with Isado1 
Jacobs was one of the most dramatic incidents 
of the day. Stephens is a very powerful man 
in voice and gesture, and almost an exact imag: 
of the popular picture of Uncle Sam. When 
he strode up and down the aisle denouncing 
what he termed the infamous machinations o! 
the railroads against the fruit-growers the con 
vention held its breath. Jacobs retorted wit! 
equal heat, and the lie escaped being passe: 
only by the narrowest of margins.” 

Widening of markets, horticultural educa 
tion in the schools, the advisability of th 
parcels post, and advertising of the state's 
fruit products were endorsed. 


ORANGE GROWERS’ PROFITS. 


From five California orange orchards aggre 
gating 199 acres the net returns last seaso! 
were $14,200, or a little over $130 per acre 
Another grower has five acres of Navels and 
ten of Valencias, whose net profit for the 
season was $6,500 or a trifle more than $433 
per acre. 

Down at Whittier, John Gales took $957.9° 
for the fruit from two and a quarter acre. Ja- 
cob Bikel, three and a quarter acres, has to 
the good $1,029.28. R. F. A. Fletcher with 
two and three-fourth acres, came out at the 
end of the season $774.81 ahead. Dr. C. J. 
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Cook with only two acres put $779.44 in the 
bank, all clear gain. 

At Glendora one twenty-acre orchard netted 
the owner $7,018.16; another twenty-acre 
piece brought in $4,344.45, and from several 
orchards aggregating 200 acres the net pro- 
eeds came to $61,250.23 an average of $306.- 
»5 per acre. At Glendora 160,000 boxes of 
ranges were shipped. 

In the San Dimas District the following may 
ye taken as fair averages of what all the grow- 
rs did. Mr. Montgomery cleared up $1,378.- 
31 off of seven acres. W. A. Johnston had 
mly six acres but he managed to balance the 
0o0ks with $1,278.04 on the right side. _ Last 
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from 484,040 pounds of fruit grown on twenty- 
five acres. Miss C. Hasking marketed 186,- 
570 pounds which netted her $1.12% per 
hundred pounds. One association of growers 
at Colton marketed 7,576,695 pounds of 
oranges last season, for which the net proceeds 
were $103,614.34. 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE INDUSTRY. 


The Chinamen, Japs and cholos (Mexican 
laborers) in Southern California are happy 
when olive picking time comes, and they leave 
the cities and towns for the olive orchards. 


Picking is a large item in the cost of the olive 





AS TO CHEAP MAGAZINES. 


It ought not to be possible to delude the in- 
elligent farmer and fruit grower into the be- 
ef that the very cheapest quality of publica- 
ion is good enough for him. 

Is it fair to palm off upon the farmer and 
uit grower old blurred type of small size, 
iard to read, printed upon the poorest kind of 
saper ? 

Should the farmer and fruit grower be re- 
tricted to such reading matter as has served 
its day in other publications and become 
ncient history ; matter that only serves to per- 

petuate the narrowness of the little world in 
which the reader may be living because it does 
not treat of subjects beyond the boundaries of 
a certain section of this great country ? 

Surely a very low estimate of the intelligence 
of the farmer or the fruit grower must be held 
by those who think these things are good 
enough for him. 

Those who are in other occupations than 
farming or fruit growing have long been sup- 
plied with publications of a quality commen- 
surate with their intelligence. Is the farmer 
or the fruit grower to be restricted to the 
cheapest, most inadequate journal for his busi- 
Must he be 


lependent upon the character of the ten-cents- 


ness and special information ? 


year publication simply because by its very 


eapness a circulation of enormous figures is 


iimed ? 


Of what possible value is it to the individual 
reader that a publication has thirty thousand 
or half a million circulation when every means 
has been adopted to cheapen the publication, 


so that large circulation may be obtained ? 


Has it not occurred to you, Mr. Fruit Grow- 
er, that your interest lies in the production of 
a journal of strictly high grade character, cover- 
ing the entire field of your specialty thoroughly 
—a publication produced upon the principle, 
But How 


Nor How CuHEap, VALUABLE TO 


THE SUBSCRIBER ? 


It is unnecessary to say more to the intelli- 
When he 


awakes to the facts herewith briefly set forth, 


gent reader of AMERICAN FRuits. 


he will know how to act without more explicit 


suggestion. 


Suffice it to say that the publishers of 
AMERICAN FRuits believe that the fruit grower, 
the nurseryman, the commission merchant, the 
shipper and all who are in any way interested 
in the great American Fruit Industry are en- 
titled to as high a grade of publication as is 


any class of business men. 


To compete with such sectional publications 
as were found in portions of this great field, 
AMERICAN Fruits has been offered at a price 
that must appeal to the intelligent reader? 


Are you in this class ? 





ison the same orchard cleared him $2,389.19. 
‘ne Redlands growers market their product 
the hundred pounds. The growers of this 
tion count on as expenses per acre from 

2 to $70; that includes care, fertilizer, 
ter, taxes, harvesting and interest on the 
estment at a value of $1,000 per acre. E. 
Judson from eight acres cleared $1,140. 

(. A. Boettger from ten acres cleared $1,800. 
F. Bill took 170,000 pounds of Navals from 

: acres and cleared $1,500. A little orchard 
230 trees belonging to J. P. Gregg brought 
n $840; these were late Valencias and were 
£own on a little more than two acres of land. 
Miss H. S. Cousins cleared nearly $5,000 


industry in California, says Leslie’s Weekly, 
and the average price paid for picking olives 
for making oil is $77.50 a ton, and for pick- 
ling purposes from $18 to $20 a ton. 
picturesque sight to see many pickers at work 
on high ladders gathering the fruit at the tops 
of the trees. The general estimate is that a 
full bearing tree will produce 250 pounds. 
Many big trees, however, yield 350 pounds, 
while many bear less than 100 pounds. 

Every year the industry shows a great in- 
crease, and the man who gives intelligent care 
to his olive orchard is sure to make a large 
profit. There are now growing in the state 
more than 2,500,000 trees, the yield is esti- 


Itisa 
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mated to be 400,000 barrels of fifty gallons 
each of the pickled and dried fruit, or about 
6,000 car loads, and 1,000,000 cases of oil of 
twelve bottles each, enough to make 2,000 
car loads. 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY FRUITS. 





The Santa Clara prune palace exhibited in 
the California section, palace of agriculture, 
St. Louis Fair, says the St. Louis Star, typifies 
on its surface the three leading fruits of Santa 
Clara valley, California, the prune, peach and 
apricot. Santa Clara county is at the south- 
ern end of San Francisco bay. It has 350,000 
acres of valley land, bounded on the east and 
the west by mountain ranges. San Jose is a 
city of 35,000 people in the center of the 


beautiful valley, and is rightly named the 


“Garden City.” It lies in the midst of im- 
mense gardens of berries, vegetables and 


fruits, and is a model place. 

The valley’s productions make up one-half 
of all the dried fruits of California, and two- 
thirds of all the prunes, besides its ten can- 
neries put up annually about 17,000,000 cans 
of fruits and vegetables. Its seed farms are 
the largest in the world, and annually send 
many carloads of garden and flower seeds to 
eastern markets. On the fertile foothills are 
raised the finest wine grapes, making last 
year a production of 2,500,000 gallons of 


wines and brandies. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


It is stated that the Santa Fe railroad has con 


tracted for 16,000 of the 18,000 cars of oranges to be 
shipped from California this winter 


Pacific Coast 


5. mh 
Nurserymen’s Association, says that 


Pilkington, president of the 
thousands of 


acres of walnuts will be planted in Oregon at once 


The California legislature will be asked to appro 
priate $500,000 for an experiment station 


During last month oranges were shipped from Los 
Angeles to Eastern markets for the holiday trade at 
the rate of '00 cars per day, at satisfactory prices. 


Japanese have leased all the best berry lands in the 
vicinity of Russellville, Ore. The Japanese are experts 
in the handling of berries. 


The U.S. Department of the Interior has ordered 
of James A. Snook & Co., San Francisco, 200,000 
pounds of prunes and 175,000 pounds of dried peaches 
for the use of the Indian reservations, 
agencies of the United States for a year 


schools and 


Governor George C. Pardee, of California is presi 
dent of the National Irrigation Congress which will 
Smith, Hood 


River, Ore., a prominent horticulturist, is third vice 


meet next year at Portland, Ore. E. L 


president. 


Oregon apples are no new thing in the San Jose 
market during the winter months, but this is the first 
season in the history of the local apple industry that 
apples grown in Colorado have been for sale in Cali 
fornia. During November fine red Colorado apples 
were conspicuous on the fruit stands of San Jose. 


On December 15th the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau again canceled all rates in effect in connection 
with southeastern lines on traffic to, from or passing 
through Pacific coast terminals, and to, from or pass 
ing through points east of the Mississippi. This hits 
the California shippers of citrus fruit and shuts them 
out of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Mississippi. 
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INDIANA HORTICULTURISTS. 





President, W. W. Stevens, Salem, Ind., of 
the Indiana Horticultural Society, at the an- 
nual meeting in Indianapolis, Dec. 6th and 7th, 
said that the fruit growers of Indiana would 
receive great help and encouragement if a 
permanent secretary of the society were ap- 
pointed, who should be in Indianapolis and 
act in an advisory capacity to Indiana growers, 
and be influential in urging that greater skilled 
attention be paid by Indiana farmers to the 
growing of fine fruit. 

Many of the speakers commented on the 
successful methods of advertising employed by 
the fruit-growers of the Pacific coast, and 
recommended that Indiana fruit-growers should 
do the same to attract attention to the excel- 
lence of the Indiana fruit. It was decided 
to ask the next legislature for an appropriation 
of $5,000 to further their work. To this end 
C. M. Hobbs, of Bridgeport, John Tilson, of 
Franklin, and W. B. Flick, of Lawrence, were 
appointed to draft a bill. 

These officers were elected: President, 
W. W. Stevens, Salem; vice-president, H. H. 
Swain, South Bend; secretary, W. B. Flick, 
Lawrence; treasurer, L. B. Custer, Logans- 
executive committee, E. Y. 


port; member 


Teas, Centerville. 


MICHIGAN FRUIT GROWERS. 





The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society was held at 
Benton Harbor, December 6th and 7th. 
President C. F. Hale, of Shelby, presided. 
Professor Taft, of the agricultural college, 
advocated a law for the compulsory fumiga- 
tion of nursery stock. Henry Seel, of St. 
Joseph, an expert apple buyer, said he would 
not waste time looking through an orchard 
that had not been sprayed. 

“Tf you cultivate your orchards thoroughly, 
spray them, give them care and attention, you 
will have no cause for complaint as to the 
prices the product will return to you,” said 
Mr. Seel. ‘“ The time has long since passed 
when any kind of care will do for the apple 
orchard, as some growers now realize, to their 
sorrow, and instances can be found in every 
fruit-producing section of United States that 
go to prove that the apple orchard, properly 
cared for, is better than government bonds 
and as safe an investment. But after the care, 
cultivation, and spraying, do not neglect proper 
handling and packing apples for market. 
Establish a reputation for your goods by pack- 
ing them honestly and carefully. 

Messrs. Rice and Kellogg said the crying 
need is for young men for the fruit industry. 
Prof. U. P. Hedrick declared that if the apple 
is the king, certainly the peach is the queen 
of fruits. Railroad facilities formed a prom- 
inent part of the discussion. There was a 


as follows: President, C. E. Hadsell, Troy ; 
secretary, C. E. Bassett, Fennville ; treasurer, 
A. W. Slayton, Grand Rapids; executive 
board—C. E. Hadsell, Troy; C. J. Munroe, 
South Haven; C. B. Cook, Owosso; R. A. 
Smythe, Benton Harbor; George E. Rowe, 
Grand Rapids; U. P. Hedrick, agricultural 
college. 


IOWA HORTICULTURISTS. 





At the annual meeting of the Iowa Horti- 
cultural Society, December 6th to gth, W. M. 
Bomberger, of Harlan, declared that thousands 
of barrels of apples rotted in Southwest lowa 
this year, because a part of Iowa’s markets 
had been taken away through discriminations 
by the railroad companies, and that Nebraska 
and Dakota markets had been ruined alto- 
gether. 

“ For instances,” said Mr. Bomberger, “the 
railroads made a 70-cent rate from Rochester, 
N. Y., to Watertown, S. D., and charged 62 
cents from Glenwood, Iowa, to the same point. 
Yet the New York point was 1,300 miles away 
and the Iowa point only 400. Rochester rates 
to Eastern Nebraska and from Glenwood to 
the same points are the same.” 

Among those who addressed the society 


were: F. O. Harrington, W. S. Monger, C. R. ° 


Bechtle, LeMars; C. L. Watrous, Ves Moines ; 
A. T. Erwin, Ames; J. C. Ferris, Hampton ; 
Elmer Reeves, Waverly; W. A. Burnap, 
Clear Lake; A. G. Phillips, West Salem, Wis.; 
William Langham, Cedar Rapids; Eugene 
Secor, Forest City; J. S. Trigg, Des Moines ; 
M. De L. Parsons, Irvington; W. M. Bom- 
berger, Hanlan; R. P. Speer, Cedar Falls. 

Awards for best exhibits of fruit were made 
as follows: Northern District—C. H. True. 
Edgewood ; C. A. Clemmons, Storm Lake ; 
L. Pidgeon, New Providence; D. T. Parsons, 
Algona; T. C. Ferris. Hampton, Central 
District—E. Howell, C. Garrett, Des Moines ; 
H. F. Ayers, N. M. Bomberger, Harlan; F. 
Stewart, F. O. Harrington. Southern District 
—F. B. Spencer. 








IN SOUTHWESTERN IOWA. 


The Southwestern Iowa Horticultural so- 
ciety met at Harlan, Ia., Dec. 6th. Leading 
fruit-growers were present from Cass, Audu- 
bon, Harrison, Mills, Pottawattamie, Page, 
Montgomery, and Shelby counties. The 
greatest apple display in the history of the 
society was made. Addresses of officers were 
heard, and reports were given by President 
Duer, of Missouri Valley; Secretary Bom- 
berger, of Harlan; Treasurer Jackson, of 
Glenwood; Director McCulla, of Clarinda; 
and Director Wilson of Waukee discussed 
grape, strawberry, and apple-growing and mar- 
keting. A lecture was delivered by Mr. Van 
Houten, on Alaska, where he has been for 


fine display of fruits. Officers were elected J three years. 


SILAS WILSON’S WORK. 

ATLANTIC, Ia., Dec. 16.—Hon. Silas Wilson 
is much pleased with the showing made by 
Iowa at the horticultural exhibit at St. Louis. 
The judges of the horticultural exhibits 
awarded him, personally, a handsome gold 
medal as a recognition of the fact that he had 
the most neatly arranged, tastiest, and clean- 
est kept exhibit of any of the kind on the 
ground. 

In the awarding of prizes and medals, lowa 
captured the following : 

First grand prize on general collection of apples. 

First grand prize on the manner in which the col 
lection was installed. 

Nine gold medals for general collection of fruits. 

Thirty-three silver general medals on general col 
lection of fruits. 

Thirty-nine bronze medals on general collection of 
fruits. 

Mr. Wilson is a pioneer of Atlantic, coming 
here in 1876 from Winterset, Ia., where he 
had worked at the nursery business. He at 
once established a nursery here and made it 
pay, till at the time he disposed of his interests 
here a few years ago he was shipping nur- 
sery stock to all parts of the world, and to 
every township and county in the United 
States. He, with Mrs. Wilson, is now arrang- 
ing to spend the winter in California and 
may conclude to make that his permanent 
home. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





President C. H. Weaver, of the Interna- 
tional Apple-Shippers’ Association, says : 


The large New York and New England crop, the 
fair yield of Michigan and Pennsylvania, with a greatly 
increased output in Colorado, Washington, and Ore 
gon, combined with a short crop in the Ben Davis belt 
and California, accompanied with severe winds, frost, 
freezing weather, heavy dropping of fruit, unusual 
waste, high-priced barrels, and expensive labor, alto 
gether formed conditions very confusing and difficult 
to gauge correctly, and seldom equaled, even in th« 
fickle apple-packing business; however, no person 01 
firm should engage in the business who cannot chang: 
their plans every twenty-four hours, if circumstances 
require, and then pocket a heavy loss at the end ot 
the season, and yet continue good-natured and pleas 
ant over the deal. 

A liberal percentage of the drop fruit in western 
New York has been marketed in bulk, or is at th: 
present time being held. The small dealers fron 
Minnesota to Texas have good supply on hand, and 
Colorado is a strong competitor of New York for the 
best trade in Texas at the present time. Then th: 
export demand, which was large a year ago, is a ver) 
uncertain factor this season. 

Should we have an open winter, and holders of frui' 
in common storage be satisfied with the moderate 
profit they are now making, and continue to move 
their holdings out freely during the next two or three 
months at about present prices, a fair profit will be 
realized by both common and cold storage holders. 

The experience in the spring of 1904, should be 
vivid enough in the minds of all to induce us to part 
with our ordinary storage fruit when it is on hand, the 
consumption large and satisfactory, and a moderate 
profit in sight. 
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HOW THE DESERT BLOSSOTSIS. 


Remarkable Operation By Men of Wealth 
In the Famous Pecos Valley--Arid Sandy 
Plains Transformed Into Fertile Or- 
chards Topping the London Fruit 
Market--Hagerman Orchards. 


The Southwest is full of grand successes 
which at their inception seemed the dreams of 
razy or fanatical people. If this statement 
seems fanciful, says a writer in the Chicago 
Record Herald, recall the late John Chisum, 
formerly of Kentucky, and his seemingly wild 
enture in the Pecos Valley of New Mexico. 
‘ohn Chisum breathed the air of the valley and 
hen plunged into the depths of a wilderness 
very bit as forbidding of aspect as the Painted 
Desert of Arizona, and 400 miles from the 
earest railroad point he secured title to 7,000 
cres of land, dug irrigation ditches, planted 
upon 
rchards, sowed hundreds of acres to alfalfa 


iiles miles of cottonwood trees, and 
nd all the while fought pitched battles with 
Billy the Kid” and his gang of the most 
ardened deperadoes the Southwest ever saw. 
laving conquered the wilderness and made it 
o blossom as never did and never can the 
inds of the East, Chisum built him 
pon the very site of the old dugout where the 
To-day 


ie Pecos Valley line of the Santa Fe runs 


a house 
amous “Kid” made his last stand. 


hrough the Chisum ranch, an acre of which 
ould not be bought under $400 and upon 
hich an army of 10,000 hogs, the largest 
irmy of its kind in the world, are annually 
ittened upon the alfalfa grass and kaffir corn. 
John Chisum was only one of the “ crazy” 
en who have succeeded in making the South- 
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west a home country. J. J. Hagerman, of 


Colorado mining fame, is probably the 


“craziest’’ of them all. Mr. Hagerman has 
probably made and lost more colossal furtunes 
than any other man in the West and the changes 
he has wrought in the Pecos Valley have 
made portions of it look like fairyland amid 
impossible surroundings. He followed Chisum 
into the valley in 1894 and he has just sold 
his season’s apples as they hung on the trees 
of the largest apple orchard in the world for 
$125,000 cash. To'me the apple orchard of 
J]. J. Hagerman, dropped as by magic in the 
midst of an apparent desert, furnishes one of 
the most wonderful superlatives of the South- 
west. If there is such a thing as the aestheti- 
cism of nature it is to be found in Hagerman’s 
apple orchard, when in full bloom. Imagine, 
if you can, 5,500 acres of fragrant and deli- 
cate apple blossoms surrounded by vast 
stretches of arid sandy plains which without 
irrigation bear little save sage brush and cacti. 
Nearly nine sections of land covered with 
apple trees whose perfume in bloom time fills 
the air for miles around; 66,000 apple trees 
whose product topped the London market in 
1902 and 1903. 

The Amarillo extension through the Pan- 
handle plains was what first gave the Pecos 
Valley a chance, for it furnished an outlet to 
Colorado, Kansas City and eastern points. In 
1900 the Chisum hog ranch, the Hagerman 


orchard and the Slaughter cattle ranch had 
attracted the attention of the Santa Fe officials 
and they bought the Hagerman line and ex- 
tended it to a connection with their lines in 


Kansas, thereby making the development of 


the Pecos Valley a certainty. 








I. KIEFFER PEAR ORCHARD. 
3. APRICOT ORCHARD. 








SCENES§$UPON HIGHLAND FRUIT FARM 
E. Smith & Sons, Geneva, N. Y. 
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One result of this Hagerman “ superlative ” 
has been the planting of over 5,000 acres of 
apple orchards in the upper valley, which with 
in five years should produce at least 1,800 car 
loads of the most perfect apples in the United 
States. Every foot of the land upon which 
these incomparable apples are produced is 
watered from artesian wells which spring from 
The 


Hagerman orchard, for example, is watered by 


the ground wherever borings are made. 


the famous South Springs with a flow of sixty 
cubic feet per second, a water supply sufficient 


to irrigate 5,000 acres of arid lands. 


FRUIT REGION OF SENECA LAKE 
NEW YORK. 


The Lake country of Western New York is 


one of the favored garden spots of the United 


states. It is said to be the plac e where 
peaches were first raised in this country. 
Along the line of the Lehigh Valley Rail 


road on the east shore of Seneca Lake the cli 
mate and conditions are especially favorable 
for the apricot, and there are some very exten 
sive orchards here situated, Messrs. E. Smith 
& Sons, of Geneva, having seventy-five acres 
of apricots under cultivation producing enor 


mous crops every year. 


The extensive fruit farms and nurseries of 
this firm at Lodi, N. Y., on the L. V. R. R.,, 
are five hundred acres in extent. In this ter 


ritory thousands of persons are employed in 
cultivating and shipping fruit. ‘The business of 
FE. Smith & Sons was started in the 40’s by E. 
Smith, deceased. ‘loday the firm has one of 
the largest orchards and nurseries in the East; 


its products are shipped throughout the country. 





2. PEACH ORCHARD 
4. PLUM ORCHARD 
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AMERICAN FRUITS. 





An international monthly journal for growers 
and dealers in fruits of all Kinds, linking the 
producer with the consumer, circulating 
throughout the United States and Canada and 
in foreign countries, and covering every 
branch of the industry. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Fruits Publishing Company 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


RALPH T. OLCOTT, E. J. SEAGER 


Only International Publication of The Kind. 


** American Fruits Sets the Pace.’’ 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. : 
One year, in advance, - - * $ .50 
To Foreign Countries, in advance, 1.00 
Single Copies, . - - - -10 


Advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Advertisements should reach this office by the 15th of 
the month previous to date of publication, to ensure 
best location. 

Drafts on New York, or postal orders, instead of 
checks, are requested. 

Correspondence from all points and articles of 
interest to growers and dealers in fruits of all kinds are 


solicited. 
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FRUIT ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Pomological Society—President, J. H. 
Hale, South Glastonbury, Ct.; secretary, John Craig, Ithaca, N.Y. 

International Apple —e te Associotivn— 
President, C. H. Weaver, Chicago, secretary, A. Warren 
Patch, Boston, Mass. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
—President, Charles B. Ayres, Chicago; secretary, A. Warren 
Patch, Boston, Mass. 

Northwest Fruit Growers Association—Presi- 
dent, E. L. Smith, Hood River, Ore.; secretary, C. J. Sinsel, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Mississippi Vieiter Apple Growers Associa- 
tion— President, S. N. Black, Clayton, IIl.; secretary, James 
Handly, Quincy, Ill. 

American Cranberr 
President, Rev. E. H. Durell, 
Rider, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fruit Growers Association of Ontario—Presi- 
dent, A. McNeill, Ottawa, Canada; secretary, P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto. 

ova Scotia Fruit Growers Association— 
President, Ralph S. Eaton, Kentville, N. S.; secretary, S. C. 
Parker, Berwick, N. S. 

American Apple Growers Congress— President, 

H. M. a Savoy, Ill.; secretary, T.C. Wilson, Hannibal, Mo. 


Growers Association— 
oodbury, N. J.; secretary, A. J. 


Fruit Travelers Association — President, H. E. 
Mansfield, Pittsburg, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, A. S. Teasdale, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Missouri Valley Horticultural Ascostation 
—President, George W. Holsinger, Argentine, Kan.; secretary, 
E.Chandler, Argentine, Kan. 

Fruit Growers’ Aseociation of Prince Ed- 
ward Island—President, Rev. A. E. Burke, Alberton ; sec- 
retary, A. E. Dewar, Charlottetown. 

American Fruit and Produce Travelers’ 
Association—President, Harry B. Gerrish, Boston; secretary, 
J. R. Franklin, Baltimore, Md. 


NURSERY ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, E. W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney, Tex.; secretary, George C. 
Seager, Rochester, Y. 

American Nurserymen’s Protective Asso- 
ciation—President, R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; vice- 
president, A. L. Brooke ; secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher- 
town, Pa.; treasurer, Peter Youngers. Meets annually in June. 

Nurserymen’ s piutwal , Protective Associa- 
tion—President, N. H. A Phoneton, O.; secretary, 
George C. Seager, 1 AE, x . Meets annuall in June. 

American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective 
Association—President, Charles J. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; 
secretary, Guy A. Bryant, Princeton, Ill. Meets annually i in June. 

Eastern Association of Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, Barry, Rochester, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, William 
Pitkin aameen N.Y. Meets annually in January. 

Western Wholesale Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—President, Peter Younger, Geneva, Neb. ; secretary 
Holman, Leavenworth, Kan. Meets in July and Desstber at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Southern Nurcqrymen’ s Association—Presi- 
dent, Herbert S. Chase, Huntsville, Ala.; vice-president, J. C. 
Hale, Winchester, Tenn.; secretary, Charles T. Smith, Concord. 
Ga. Meets annually. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, J. W. Preston, Kingfisher, Okl. Terr.; secretary, J. A. 
Taylor, Wynnewood, Ind. Terr. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Association — President, 
KE. M. Kirkpatrick, McKinney, Tex.; secretary, John S. Kerr, 
Sherman, Tex. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Ore.; secretary-treasurer, C. 
A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. Meets annually in June. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; secretary, Earl Peters, 
Mt. Holly a, Pa. Next annual meeting at Harrisburg, in 
January 

National 
men— President, William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; 
John B. Kiley, Rochester, N. Y. 


Association of Retail Nursery- 
secretary, 
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COMMISSION MEN ASK AID 
OF COURTS. 





We present in another column particulars 
regarding a test case brought against the Ar- 
mour Car Line Company by Coyne Brothers, 
commission merchants, of South Water street, 
Chicago, to determine the legality of the 
charges made by the Armour company. The 
questions involved are : 


Is the indirect rebate given by the railroads 
to certain refrigerator lines a violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Law? 

Should the railroads be made collecting 
agencies for these car lines ? 

Do conditions warrant that the car 
companies be raised to the class of common 
carriers, so that they may come under the 
open inspection of the commission ? 

The case will be watched with keen interest 
by every commission firm in the country and 
by shippers generally. South Water street 
men declare that the matter will be taken to 
the United States Supreme Court if necessary. 


line 


WOULD CHINESE LABOR SOLVE 
HARVEST BROBLES1? 


It has been found necessary to resort to the 
employment of Italians in large numbers in 
Delaware, New Jersey, Louisiana and other 
states to harvest the small fruit crops; in a 
measure this plan has been successful. It has 
been found that although the supply is plenti- 
ful, or ought to be, negro labor in the South 
cannot be depended upon, and that each fruit 
season finds the problem of harvesting the 
fruit crop greater than ever. To be sure, in 
the Georgia orchards last summer, the writer 
saw hundreds of negroes gathering peaches 
and singing at their work. But the scarcity of 
labor at critical times in fruit harvesting is felt 
in all sections of the country. In Western 
New York this year unemployed railroad men 
were pressed into service when the apple har- 
vest was on, but the expedient was but 
temporary. 

In spite of the efforts of Chinese ministers 
in the United States, diplomats of that country 
who used all their abilities for the benefit of 
their people, and in spite of the eloquence of 
Wu Ting Fang, the Fifty-seventh Congress re- 
enacted the Chinese exclusion law, keeping 
from this country Chinese laborers who might 
compete with American workmen. It is a 
question to be considered whether this ex- 
clusion is wise in the light of recent harvest 
events and the inability to procure sufficient 
American labor. In a,discussion of this sub- 
ject, Elbert Hubbard of Roycroft note, says: 
“ The first Chinese came to California in 1849, 
victims of the gold craze, but it was Mackay, 
Flood, Stanford, O’Brien, Hopkins and Hun- 
tington who really set the Chinese to work. 
They brought Chinese here because they were 
in sore straits to get a certain piece of work 
done—they must have laborers, and in Ameri- 
ca few could be hired. ‘This particular piece 
of work was the building of the Union Pacific 
railroad. After the railroad was built, a great 
many of the Chinese were utilized in the 
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mines, in digging irrigating ditches, in planting 
fruit trees and in improving the big ranches. 

“Half way between San Francisco and 
Fresno, a few months ago,” continues Mr. 
Hubbard, “I saw an orchard of ten thousand 
plum trees. These trees were planted by 
Chinese laborers twenty years ago. Now they 
were laden with fruit—in quantity and quality 
most superb. It looked as if there were 
enough plums and prunes in that forest of fruit 
to feed a city like New York for a year. And 
there were men there, not gathering the fruit. 
but cutting down the trees with axes. ‘Why’ 
I asked. ‘It takes much labor to gather and 
prepare the fruit for market—we cannot hire 
enough people to do it. Last year there was 
even a better crop than you see now, and the 
fruit fell to the ground and rotted there. We 
tried turning in hogs, but it wasn’t a success— 
we could not get hogs enough. I am now cut- 
ting down the trees, so as to plant wheat. A 
few men can harvest a big field of wheat, but 
I would need five hundred people to gather, 
dry and preserve these plums.’ 

“ Over-production, you say; but that isn’t 
the word. There never was an over-produc- 
tion of good things; there is however, imper- 
fect distribution. The people in the cities of 
America never get enough fruit—the price is 
beyond them. And yet, in California, cattle 
and hogs often tramp through fruit knee deep. 
The Chinese planted those magnificent or- 
chards and the Chinese should be there now, 
gathering and garnering for us the harvest. 
It is a somewhat curious thing that the people 
who know the Chinaman best, speak best of 
him. In California the Chinaman, restricted 
as he is, is a god-send to the people. He is 
hands, feet, eyes, ears and conscience in the 
households of the best people. The China- 
man never transforms himself into a preacher 
or a lawyer, and demands no exemption from 
work. He is never a drunkard, a pauper, a 
policeman, a detective or a member of Con- 
gress. As a servant he is supreme—he is 
psychic—he knows your every wish and desire, 
and all he wants for himself is his wage and 
to do your bidding. ” 


A WISE COURSE REGARDING 
NOMENCLATURE. 





The season of horticultural society meetings 
is here. Practical topics are on the pro- 
grammes for discussion. Fruit growers and 
nurserymen gather at these annual sessions 
of state and district organizations to confer re- 
garding best methods for the cultivation of the 
best varieties. No better evidence of the 
entente cordiale between the nurserymen and 
the fruit growers could be given than the fact 
that in nearly all the state horticultural socie- 
ties the nurserymen hold prominent offices : 
in several of them the presidency is given to a 
nurseryman, though the society be composed 
mainly of orchardists. 

It seems to us that these annual meetings 
should take note of the importance of a stan- 
dard nomenclature. ‘This is a matter of direct 
interest to both fruit grower and nurseryman. 
Fortunately a standard is available ; the sub- 
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ject has been considered by the leading men 
of the great fruit industry. At the expense 
of considerable time and money, the American 
Pomological Society, composed of the best 
thought and the ripest experience in fruit mat- 
ters, has prepared a list of names of fruits of 
this country which is rightly regarded as the 
standard. ‘The nursery trade has had occasion 
during the present year to note the importance 
of having such a list and of guiding actions 
by it. 

In its report at the Boston meeting of the 
American Pomological Society, in September 
1903. the committee on nomenclature which 
had been engaged four years in formulating 
code of rules for the more perfect naming of 
fruits, said : 

“In the light of past experience, the unre- 
stricted naming of fruit varieties by originators, 
discoverers and introducers has resulted in 
complexity, confusion and frequent duplication 
of fruit names, alike destructive to scientific 
accuracy in pomology and detrimental to the 
best interests of both amateur and the com- 
mercial fruit grower.” 

The Code of Pomological Nomenclature, 
adopted by the American Society at the Bos- 
ton meeting, consits of five rules which may 
be summarized as follows : 


of the same 
The name 


Rule I—Priority. No two varieties 
kind of fruit shall bear the same name. 
first published for a variety shall be the accepted and 
recognized name, except in cases where it has been 
applied in violation of this code. 

Rule II—Form of Names. The name of a variety 
of fruit shall consist of a single word. 

Rule II1I—In the full and fomal citation of a variety 
name, the name of the auther who first published it 
shall also be given. 

Rule [V—Publication consists in the distribution of 
a printed description of the variety named, giving the 
distinguishing characters of fruit, tree, etc., or in the 
publication of a new name for a variety that is pro- 
perly described elsewhere; such publication to be 
made in any book, bulletin, report, trade catalogue or 
periodical, providing the issue bears the date of its 
publication and is generally distributed among nursery- 


men, fruit growers and horticulturists; or in certain, 


cases, the general recognition of a name for a propa® 


gated variety in a community for a number of years 
shall constitute publication of that name. 

Rule V—Revision. No properly published variety 
name shall be changed for any reason except conflict 
with this code, nor shal] another variety be substituted 
for that originally described thereunder. 

These rules are brief, even in their full form, 
and we suggest that it would be well to incor- 
porate them in the published proceedings of 
‘very horticultural society. They should be 
ziven wide dissemination and should be avail- 
ible for all nurserymen and fruit growers at 
ll times. 


RAILROAD INTERESTS TRIUMPH IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


What may be regarded as a victory for the 
Southern Pacific railroad company and an 
icquiescence in the Armour ownership of ré- 
frigerator cars, on the part of the California 
Fruit-Growers’ Association, resulted from the 
convention of that association at San Jose, 
Cal., last month. It is believed that if those 
who attempted to bring about reform in trans- 
portation methods had used moderate terms, 
ind had not. attacked the fruit industry of 
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California, their efforts would have been 
successful. 

Aside from the transportation controversy, 
important action was taken looking to the ad- 
vancement of California fruit growing and 
marketing, advertisement of products, etc. It 
was declared to have been the most successful 


convention in the history of the organization. 


‘AMERICAN FRUITS” FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. 


The cordial and unanimous expression of 
approval with which AMERICAN Fruits has 
been received by the great nursery, fruit grow- 
ing, and fruit shipping interests of the country 
leads us to refer briefly at this time to the 
plans for the journal’s development. 

AMERICAN Fruits was established on lines 
that 
journals were amazed at 
Nothing like it had ever been proposed. 


so comprehensive publishers of other 


the undertaking. 
Here- 
tofore the fruit grower has had to depend upon 
a peach, apple, nut or small fruits specialist, 
covering but a limited territory. Now he may 
have the news and the experience of growers 
and shippers in every state in the Union, in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, Mexico, Cuba, Hawaiian 
Islands, and the growth of American fruit in- 
terests in Great Britain and Europe, all for the 
price of the cheapest and most limited publi- 
cation heretofore offered. 

From the outset the attention of the most 


prominent horticulturists, and 
commission merchants of the country was at- 
tracted by this great undertaking, and letters 


from every quarter of the continent have poured 


nurserymen 


in upon the publishers, expressing approval in 
the strongest terms. From time to time we 
have published a few of these many expres- 
sions. ‘There 
them and we take this opportunity for thank- 
ing our friends throughout the country for their 
appreciative messages. 

During the coming year we shall endeavor 
to keep fully up with and a little in advance 
of the rapid strides in the fruit industry. Our 
subscribers have noted that AMERICAN Fruits 
“sets the pace,” and this publication has been 
declared to be “ The Pomological Magazine of 
America.” In the future, as in the past, it 
will be the constant aim of the publishers of 
AMERICAN Fruits to make it the exponent of 


has not been room for all of 


all that conduces to the advancement of fruit 
growing and marketing in every section of 
America. The field is broad and thousands 
of energetic business men are in need of in- 


formation concerning AMERICAN FRUITS 


will supply it. 


A GRATEFUL SUBSCRIBER. 


A Rochesterian who owns a fruit farm in Bergen, 
Genesee County, N. Y., said to a representative of 
AMERICAN Fruits: “I have received in a single 
issue of AMERICAN FRuIts information worth many 
times the cost of the journal ; for, relying upon its state 
ments, I was able to sell my entire crop of apples at 
a price considerably higher than I was about to sell 
them when issue of AMERICAN 
Fruits. subscription in- 
definitely.” 


I received the last 


You may continue my 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYSIEN. 


President, E. W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney, Tex.; vice-president, 


C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Ia.; secretary, George C. Seager, 
Rochester, N. Y.; treasurer, C. L. Yates, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Committee—Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb:; M 


McDonald, Salem, Ore.; 
Transportation—E. Albertson, Bridgeport, Ind 


George A. Sweet, Dansville, N. Y 
: M. McDonald, 


Salem, Ore.; 8B. Chase, Huntsville, Ala.; W. H. Moon, Mor- 
risville, Pa. 

Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y.; Thomas B. Meehan, 
Dreshertown, Pa.; H. T. Jones, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Legislation—C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, la.; N. H. Albaugh, 
Fhoneton, O.; N. W. Hale, Knoxville, Tenn.; Berckmans, 


R. Cc, 
George A. Sweet, Dansville, N. Y. 
Programme—Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston; H 
ville, Ala.; John S. Kerr, Sherman, Tex. 
Publicity—Ralph T. Olcott, Rochester, N. Y.; Orlando Harri- 
son, Berlin, Md.; J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa 


Augusta, Ga.; 
B. Chase, Hunts- 


Exhibits—R - Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; J.C. Hale, Win- 
chester, Tenn.; M. B, Fox, Rochester, N.Y 

To Edit inl ~ J. Horace McFarland, C. L. Watrous, 
George C. Seager. 


To meet Western freight classification committee at Manitou, 
Colo.— Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb.; Albertson, Bridg- 
port, Ind 

To meet Eastern freight classification committee in New York 
City—William H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; James McHutchison, 
New York ; Howard Davis, Baltimore, Md. 


To meet Southern freight classification committee—H 
Huntsville, Ala.; R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. 


Annual Convention— 


B. Chase, 


West Baden Springs, Ind., June 14, 1905. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


BED ccc0s 00060000 
I, niinenetnnes tens 6uned 
Colorado wihegedeeéae o4 
CORI ecoccecongceocese 
Connecticut. ........ 


John Fraser, Huntsville 
George W. Scruggs. 
.+..».George J. Spear, Greely. 
ey Charles Howard, Riverside. 
Edwin Hoyt, New Canaan. 


ID. . cnn etetedwisestceenese D. S. Collins, Milford. 
Geste ccccccccccccccecccesece R. C. Berckmans, Augusta. 
BRSEB 00s cccccccccccccces .- Irving E. Spalding, Spaulding 
Indiana ........ W. C. Reed, Vincennes. 

lowa e eeecesese .- Samuel Lorton, Davenport. 
PGE coc 00s ccce sees Jonata E. P. Bernardin, Parsons 
GONE cocccccccocecceecece F. N. Downer, Bowling Green 
Indian Territory..................J. A. Taylor, Wynnewood. 
Maryland ............++-++++++++-Charles M. Peters, Snow Hill 
Massachusetts ........... -»-.Harlan P. Kelsey, Boston. 
BETIGER ccc cccccceccccccccccces Charles A. Ilgentritz, Monroe. 


A. Smith, Mankato. 
W. P. Stark, Louisiana. 
George Marshall, Arlington 


Minnesota.......... 
TT is connggues 
Nebraska ..... 


New Hampshire. eveceesoasececes John C. Chase, Derry 

Be SOT ccc acceecesccecees Hiram T. Jones, Elizabeth, 
New York l'heodore J. Smith, Geneva 
North Carolina. ose J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

GRID ccccavesnceceseceses os ..5. R. Fergus, Tippecanoe City. 
QIN «00 c0nnccess ccc cece ‘ M. McDonald, Salem. 
Oklahoma .........+++.+++0++++++.J. A. Lopeman, Enid. 
PURRFSUND 0000000 ccccescccces Earl Peters, Mt. Holly Springs. 
Tennessee .... ..-+ +--+ +e0+e0++e0eeC. O. Fowler, Clinton 

Texas .. $600esdee cose eevagese John F. Sneed, Tyler. 

Utah «22. 6. e cece cece cece ceeeseessJohn Watson, Salt Lake City. 
Virginia ......... =" Hood, Richmond 





Wisconsin ...... By ge: Wauwatosa. 
South Dakota Ea H. Whiting, Yankton. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Orricers— President, Charles B. Ayers, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, George F. Mead, Boston; secretary, A. Warren Patch, Bos- 
ton ; treasurer, David B. Sperry, Louisville. 

Com™itres CHAIkMen—Executive, Walter 
more; transportation, George W. Bond, Baltimore; 
S. Evans, Baltimore ; 


Snyder, Balti- 
press, Edward 
legislation, H. F. Waidner, Baltimore. 

jaltimore, J. C. Leib; Bos- 
Fred Brennisen ; Chicago, A. W. 
Smith; Cincinnati, H. C. Booktey ; Cleveland, J. B Gifford ; 
Columbus, C. C. Vail; Denver, L. Melcher; Detroit, John D. 
Wiley ; Indianapolis, John w. —— Kansas City, Charles 
G. Haines ; 7? Fred Kohlhepp ; Memphis, L. Lawhor ; 
Milwaukee, J. Wussow; Minneapolis, D. W. Longfellow ; 
Mobile, Philip i. New Orleans, George W. Davison ; New 


Secretaries Brancn Leacues 
ton, Henry W. Pratt; Buffalo, 


York, S. L. Gamble; Omaha, W Hazzard ; Peoria, J. ¢ 
Reuter; Philadelphia, S. S. Darmon; Pittsburg, Charles A. 
Muehlbronner; Richmond, R. M. McIntyre; St. Louis, G.G 
Fairham ; St. Paul, J. W. Fillebrown. 


INTERNATIONAL APPLE SHIPPERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, 

Orricers—President, C. H. Weaver, Chicago; first vice- 
resident, R. J. Graham, Belleville, Ont.; secretary, A. Warren 
~atch, Boston; treasurer, W. L. Wagner, Chicago; executive 
committee: D. O. Wiley, chairman, Detroit; WwW liam BS =, 
Hamilton, Ont.; C. P. Rothwell, Palestine, O.; A. L. McClay, 
Chicago; C. H. Williamson, Quincy, Ill. 

Committee CHairmMen—Transportation, J. D. Hendrickson, 


Philadelphia; arbitration, A. L 
min Newhall, Chicago 
Strate Vice-Presipents 


McClay, Chicago; grades, Benja- 


Arkansas, J. L. Rea; California, 
W.R. Keller; Colorado, G. G. Liebgardt; Illinois, "C. H. Wil: 
liamson; Indiana, J. L. Keach; lowa, C. Francis; Kansas, 
G. C. Richardson; Kentucky, E. H. Bowen; Louisiana, G. W. 
Davidson; Maine, F. D. Cummings; Maryland, E. S. Evans; 
Massachusetts, W. H. Blodgett; Michigan, George R. Howes; 
Minnesota, C. C. Emerson; Missouri, George P. Lang; Nebraska, 
O. W. Butts; New Hampshire, A. |. Hall; New York, C. B. 
Shafer: New Jersey, C. Wolters; Nova Scotia, J. M. Shuttleworth; 
Ohio, L. K. Sutton; Ontario, J. C. Smith; Pennsylvania, G. W 
Butterworth; West Virginia, C. M. Davison; Wisconsin, J. H 
Wussow; Chicago, S. A. Wheelock; New York City, Austin 
Kimball. 


AMERICAN APPLE GROWERS’ 
CONGRESS. 


Ovricers—President, Henry M. Dunlap, 
president, W. R. Wilkinson, St. Louis; secretary, 
Hannibal, Mo.; treasurer, Wesley Greene, Des 
statistician, John T. Stinson, St. Louis, Mo. 

ExEct ore Commitrree—Henry M. Dunlap, W. R. Wilkin- 
son, T. C. Wilson, Wesley Greene, John T. Stinson; W. W. 
Farnsworth, Waterville, O.; A. V. Schermerhorn, Kinmundy, Ill.; 
George T. Tippin, Nicholas, Mo.; J. Troop, Fayetteville, Ind, 


Savoy lll.; vice- 
-Cc W ilson, 
Moines, la.; 
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In Fruit, Nursery and Commission Circles 








Oregon apples are in great demand in Southern 
California. 

A two-hundred acre cantaloupe farm at Whigham, 
Ga., is projected. 

Fruit tree men of Humbolt, Tenn., report active 
demand for nursery stock. 

The last of the clingstone peach crop of Glendale, 
Arizona, were picked December 14th. 

There are 150,000 barrels of apples in storage at 
Albion, N. Y. Prices are $1.75 to $1.85. 

A.D. “Appletree ” Barnes, of Waupaca, Wis., in- 
tends to start a nursery in Ashland county, Wis. 

Nurserymen of the Pacific coast report a shortage of 
cherry trees. Advance orders for spring are heavy. 

Fifty thousand peach trees have been planted near 
Anderson, S.C. Other orders to nurserymen are ex- 
pected soon. 

It is estimated that California will ship 21,000 car- 
loads of oranges, and 3,100 of lemons during the 
season of 1904-5. 

One grand prize and twenty-four medals, three of 
them gold, were awarded the Wisconsin fruit exhibit 
at the World’s fair. 

During November 27,000 nursery trees valued at 
$3368 were passed through Vancouver, B. C., for 
American nurseries. 

A despatch from Lee, N. Y., describes a tree bearing 
apples whose flesh is red like that of a blood orange. 
George Stephens is the owner. 

The fiftieth annual meeting, a jubilee anniversary, 
w.ll be held by the Western New York Horticultural 
Society, January 25-26 in Rochester, N. Y. 

Dominion Fruit Inspector Maxwell Smith, of Van- 
couver, says that British Columbia apple growers are 
ahead of Ontario growers in fruit packing methods. 

The Business Men’s Club of Waco, Tex., offers prizes 
to the McLennan County Fruit and Truck Growers 
association for the most productive acreage in a year. 

Coyne Brothers, commission merchants, 161 South 
Water St., Chicago, have added Charles E. McNeil to 
their staff to conduct the butter, egg, poultry, and veal 
department. 

The Americans are great bananaeaters. Every year 
we import from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 bunches of 
this nutritious fruit for which we pay between $7,000- 
000 and $8,000,0000. 

Luther Burbank, it is reported, has produced a 
spineless cactus which is said to be half as nutritious 
as alfalfa; also an everlasting flower, of crimson color 
and fragrant perfume. 

President A. J. Mason of the Hood River Apple 
Growers Union criticises Portland, Ore., hotel keepers 
for setting before guests from the East apples not as 
good as the culls in Washington bins. 

John B. Frey, Rochester, N. Y., receiver of the Ro- 
gerson Fruit and Cold Storage Company, LeRoy, 
N. Y., has been authorized by the Supreme Court to 
continue the business until July 17, 1905. 

T. J. Wise, of Wolcott, N. Y., last month shipped 
a car of 200 barrels of apples to A. O. Smith, of Mar- 
seilles, Ill., for which he received $350.50. They in- 
cluded Rose Sweets, Kings, and Greenings. 

Wilson & Gilinan’s packing house on the Santa Fe 
tracks at Orange, Cal., was destroyed by fire last month, 
1,000 boxes of oranges in the house and a refrigerator 
car loaded with 350 boxes were burned: loss $6,000. 

The largest consignment of oranges ever received 
in the copper country, 800 boxes, was received early 
last month from Tulare county, California, by E. R. 
Godfrey Sons & Co., of Hancock and Calumet, Mich. 

Not only did Minnesota receive the grand prize for 
the best collective exhibit of fruit at St. Louis, but 
she was triumphant over other states in many individ- 
ual exhibits, and now proudly wears five gold medals, 
forty bronze, and thirty-six silver medals. 


One thousand dollarsis offered as a premium by the 
Minnesota Horticultural Society for a seedling apple 
tree as hardy and prolific as the Dutchess with fruit 
equal to the Wealthy in size, quality and appearance, 
and that will keep as well as the Malinda. 

Officers of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association 
have been elected as follows: Honorary president, 
W. H. Bunting, St. Catherines; president, A. McNeill, 
Outawa; vice president, James S. Scarff, Woodstock ; 
secretary and treasurer, P. W. Hodgetts, Toronto. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its report 
to Congress on December 19th, recomended that a 
tribunal be empowered to inquire whether private car 
rates are reasonable, and to make them reasonable if 
found otherwise. Authority to require establishment 
of rates is asked. 


Unless the land is particularly adapted to orchard- 
ing, and the trees are planted from 35 to 40 ft. apart, 
and are of two or three standard market varieties, old 
orchards should not be continued. It will usually be 
more satisfactory to grub out the old trees and set an 
orchard on new ground. 


Many Columbia county N. Y., farmers are trading 
apples for sweet potatoes with parties in Virginia. 
Many barrels of apples have been sent to the South 
and in return for each a barrel of the sweet tubers has 
been received. Each party pays his own freight and 
each considers the trade an advantageous one. 

Second crops of small fruits were reported last 
season in many sections of the United States. A con- 
sular report from Nottingham, England, states that 
second crops of strawberries, raspberries, and goose- 
berries were gathered in that country, as large as the 
mid-summer crop and generally of equal quality. 


Benton Harbor, Mich., men returning from a visit to 
Northern Texas said: “ We have been accustomed 
to think of Texas as a cattle state, also a cotton state 
—more recently a rice state, and just lately as an oil 
state, but after visiting the fruit belt, we are compelled 
to think of it also as a great fruit and truck state. 


Alfred Luelling, the founder of the fruit industry in 
Oregon, died November 11th at Oregon City, aged 72 
years. He was born in Indiana and with his father, 
Henderson Luelling in 1847 took to Oregon the first 
grafted fruit trees ever taken into that state. They 
established a nursery business near Milwaukie, Ore. 


The Board of United States General Appraisers in 
a recent decision said: “On an importation of fruit 
in order to justify the board in sustaining a claim that 
any portion of it was rotten and unmerchantable the 
amount of such decayed fruit must be shown with 
reasonable certainty and upon satisfactory evidence.” 


The sale of the carload of Arizona Navel oranges 
specially packed for the market by the Arizona Navel 
Orange Association and consigned to Emil Succa, in 
New York city on Dec., 16th realized high prices. The 
fruit was in strong demand, and, on half boxes, the 
fancy fruit brought the highest prices of the season, 
up to $3.75 being paid. 

Secretary Charles A. Muehlbronner of the Pittsburg 
branch league is of the opinion that the name of the 
National League of Commission Merchants of the 
United States should be changed to “ National League 
of Fruit and Produce Merchants of the United States,” 
because only 35 per cent. of the goods handled by the 
members are on commission. 

President Neff of the Anaheim, Cal., Fruit Asso- 
ciation reports that he loaded the last car of walnuts 
for the season Nov. 24th, and it contained 405 sacks, 
weighing 44,543 pounds, worth $4,687.18. The: total 
shipments for the season by the association were 205 % 
tons, and sold for about $45,000. The prices brought 
the growers the biggest profits in:the history of ‘the 
association, as the demand for the output was active 
from the start. 


President Roosevelt in his recent message said: 
“In my judgment the most important legislative act 
now needed as regards the regulation of corporations 
is an act to confer on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to revise rates and regulations, the 
revised rate to at once go into effect and to stay in 
effect unless and until the court of review reverses it.” 
President Roosevelt last month recommended the 
passage of a bill. 


The Perfection currant, originated by C. G. Hooker 
and now being introduced by C. M. Hooker & Sons, 
Rochester, N. Y., received the Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis. This makes the third medal 
which this currant has won, as it was awarded the 
Barry $50 Gold Medal of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society in 1901, and received the Pan 
American Medal the same year. This currant has 
never failed to take highest honors wherever exhibited. 


Orchardists in the vicinity of Denison, Tex., report 
that there are 115,000 bearing peach trees in that sec- 
tion and that 30,000 were added last year. There are 
now about 60,000 apple trees, 25,000 of which are 
bearing. There will be added this year 10,000 apple 
Apples produce from $50 to $150 per acre. 
There are 6,000 pear trees, 2,000 in bearing. About 
1,000 pear trees are to be added to the acreage this 
Pears average from $40 to $100 per acre per 


trees. 


winter. 
annum. 


Michigan was one of the fourteen states to receive 
a grand prize for the excellence of its fruit exhibit at 
the St. Louis exposition. Gold medals were awarded 
to Benzie, Oceana, and Van Buren counties. Gold 
medals were also awarded to the Agricultural college 
experiment station, South Haven experiment station, 
Paul Rose of South Frankfort, and Benton Gebhart 
of Shelby. In addition to the above, more than 100 
silver and bronze medals were awarded to various ex- 
hibitors of Michigan fruit. 


The pioneer fruit firm of Luke G. Sresovich & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., is in financial difficulties. In- 
debtedness, $18,000. Sresovich & Co., have been in 
business for thirty-four years and do perhaps the most 
extensive fruit business in the state, shipping to all 
parts of the world, and hold extensive fruit Jands in 


Santa Cruz county. For some time the condition of 


“the fruit market has been unsatisfactory. Some weeks 


ago the firm made a heavy shipment of apples to Au- 
stralia, some $10,000 worth in all. This was held and 
condemned by the Australian authorities and proved 
This was the first 
heavy loss, and with it came several others on the 


a total loss to the local shippers. 


Eastern markets. 


To avoid the “ earth taste” in apples stored in caves 
or cellars, construct the cellar in clean dirt, free from 
drainage from objectionable sources, have an eastern 
or southern exposure where the frost line is nearer 
the surface, the top of the cellar to be one foot below 
the frost line: use as little wood as possible in the in- 
terior; ventilation should be provided, so that damp 
ness may be avoided; the temperature should be uni 
form and slightly above the freezing point ; the apples 
should be placed in hardwood bins and should not 
come into contact with the earth. 


A small house for the country or suburbs that unites 
practical and artistic features in an effective manner is 
illustrated in the January Delineator and will prove in- 
teresting to intending home builders. The wide veran 
da—a point of note—is of field stone, which is. carried 
around on one side to inclose a well. The interior 
treatment of woodwork gives a dignified setting to the 
furnishings and simplifies the problem of wall and door 
hangings, red oak being employed throughout the first 
story and carried up the stairway. Long window-seats, 
quaint mantels and leaded glass windows supply an 
atmosphere of individuality, and the floor plans in 
their economical arrangement are especially suggestive. 
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FUTURE OF ORCHARDING. 





No Danger of Overdoing, Says John Williams 
Streeter--Demand Increasing Faster than 
Supply--What Causes a Slack Market 
=-Handling the Fruit Crop. 


Valuable suggestions for the fruit grower 
are contained in John Williams Streeter’s book 
“ The Fat of the Land.” He says: 

“ There is no danger of overdoing orchard- 
ing. The demand for fruit increases faster 
than the supply, and it is only poor quality 
or bad handling that causes a slack market. 
If the general farmer will become an expert 
orchardist he will find that year by year his 
ten acres of fruit will give him a larger profit 
than any 40 acres of grain land; but to get 
this result he must be faithful to his trees. 
Much of the time they are caring for them- 
selves, and for the owner too; but there are 
times when they require sharp attention, and 
if they do not get it promptly and in the right 
way, they and the owner will suffer.. Fruit 
growing as a sole occupation requires favorable 
soil, climate, and market, and also a consider- 
able degree of aptitude on the part of the 
manager, to make it highly profitable. A fruit 
grower in our climate must have other interests 
if he would make the most of his time.” 


LOW-HEADED BUSINESS TREES. 


The author goes somewhat into detail re- 
garding planting of trees and concludes: “ We 
were ten days planting these 3,400 trees but 
we did it well, and the days were short. We 
finished on the 7th of November. The trees 
were now to to be top pruned. I told Johnson 
to cut every tree in the big orchard back to 
a three foot stub, unless there was very good 
reason for leaving a few inches, never more 
than six, and I turned my back on him and 
walked away as I said these cruel words. It 
seemed a shame to cut these bushy, long- 
legged, handsome fellows back to dwarfish 
insignificance and brutish ugliness, but it had 
to be done. I wanted stocky, thrifty, low- 
headed business trees and there was no other 
way to getthem. The trees in the lower or 
1o-acres orchard were not treated so severely. 
Their long legs were ‘left, and their bushy 
tops were only moderately curtailed. We 
would try both high and low headed.” 

Speaking of the varieties that .came into 
bearing early and when the time had arrived 
for marketing one of his first crops of apples, 
the author gives a valuable hint of. the desira- 
bility of disposing of nothing but perfect fruit, 
he says: ‘The apples were carefully picked, 
‘or they do not bear handling well, and the 
perfect ones were placed in half bushel boxes 
ind sent to my city grocer. Not one defective 
apple was packed, for I was determined that 
the Four Oaks stencil should be as favorably 
known for fruit as for other products. The 
grocer allowed me 50 cents a box. ‘The 
market is glutted with apples, but not your 
kind,’ said he.. ‘Can you send more ?’” 


VALUE OF ORCHARD TREES. 
His final estimate of the value of the trees 
n his orchard is especially interesting. 


‘Would I take $20 a piece for these trees? 
Not much, though that would mean $70,000. 
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I do not know where I could place $70,000 
so that it would pay 5% this year, 6% next 
year, and 20% eight or ten years from now. 
Of course $70,000 would be an exorbitant 
price to pay for an orchard like mine; but it 
must be remembered that I am old and cannot 


wait for trees to grow. If a man would buy 


land at $50 or $60 an acre, plant it to apple 
trees not less than 65 to the acre and bring 
these trees to an age when they will produce 
fruit to the value of $1.50 each they will not 
have cost more than $1.50 per tree for the 


land, the trees and the labor. 


“T am too old to begin over again, and I 
wish to see a handsome income from my 
experiment before my eyes are dim; but why 
on earth young men do not take to this kind 
It is 
as safe as government bonds and infinitely 
It isa 


of investment is more than I can see. 


safer than most mercantile ventures. 
dignified employment, free from the ordinary 
risks of business; and it is not likely to be 
overdone. 


DOUBLE RURAL POPULATION, 


** All one needs is energy, a little money, 
and a good bit of well-directed intelligence. 
This combination is common enough to double 
our rural population, to relieve the congestion 
in trades and underpaid employments, and 
4dd immensely to the wealth of the country. 
If we can only get the people headed for the 
land, it will do much toward solving the vex- 
ing labor problems and will draw the teeth of 
the Communists and Anarchists ; for no one is 
so willing to divide as he who cannot lose by 
division.” 


FROM VARIOUS POINTS. 


Samuel Kelley and Hiram McFeron have opened a 
nursery business at Columbus, Ind. 


Rev. A. Foster Melliar, author of “The Book of the 
Rose” and a distinguished horticulturist, is dead, aged 
63 years. 


What is reported to be the last import and arrival 
of figs from Smyrna this season reached New York 
December 1st on the Armenian from Liverpool anc 
included 556 boxes; 811 cases and 1,223 bags. 

As to the advisability of covering there is a dispute, 
but it is doubtless true that the man who covers his 
Strawberries is sure of a crop of berries the coming 
year; while the man that does not cover is not sure of 


one. 


Buerre d’Anjou pears from the orchards of H. C. 
Myers, Boise, Idaho, sold in the New York market for 
$6.60 to $7.75 per box. 
nine-year-old trees did not average two wormy pears 


Owing to spraying the 312 


to a tree. 


Southern Nebraska fruit growers have perfected a 
permanent organization by the election of the follow- 
W.. G. 
Al Russell of Tecumseh, secretary ; county secretaries : 
Nemaha, C. O. Parker; Johnson, E. B. Lockwood; 
Otoe, John Meeks. 


ing officers : Swan of Tecumseh, president; 


The fourth trial orchard established by the Wis- 
consin Horticultural Society is at Poplar, 16 miles 
southeast of Superior. Here fifteen acres of land has 
been leased, and five acres were planted with apples, 
plums and cherries in spring of 1904. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee in charge to plant another five 
acres in 1905, and the remainder in 1906. The soil is 
a heavy clay and the site well adapted to the growing 
of fruit trees. The trees planted last spring have 
made an excellent growth and the outlook is promising. 
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4,000,000 PEACH TREES 


Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries. 
JUNE Buds L SPECIALTY No agents traveled, but sell direct 
: at wholesale prices. Absolutely 
free from disease and true to name. Write for catalogue and prices 
before placing your order elsewhere. We guarantee our stock to 
be true to name. Largest Peach Nursery inthe world. Address, 


J. Cc. HALE, Winchester, Tenn. 








The Oakland Nurseries, 
Cc. R. BURR, Prop. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK AT WHOLESALE 


FOR FALL AND SPRING TRADE 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


NEW BLACKBERRY 


BRILL, cross between a Dew and a Blackberry. The largest 
early berry in the State as far as | know ; commences to ripen here 
about May 10. Very hardy and very productive. Write for prices. 
| am also growing some fine new Texas Peaches : Annie Orr, Arp 
Beauty (June Elberta), Phil Horton, etc. Address 


JOHN F. BRILL, Grapeland, Texas. 








WE OFFER IN CAR LOTS 


Apple, Peach, Pear, etc. 


ASK FOR TRADE LIST IF YOU 
HAVE NOT RECEIVED IT 


Southern Nursery Co., 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 


Grape Vines. 


Large Stock which has 
Made Heavy Growth. 


If = are unacquainted with our 
VINES send for sample. They 
will be mailed free to dealers and 
Nurserymen. If you ask for quo- 
tations you will find prices right. 


EUGENE WILLETT, North Collins, N.Y. 


LARGEST PEACH TREE 
GROWERS IN THE SOUTH. 


Write for our new illustrated and desc - 4 
tive catalogue of general Nursery Stock, 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 


for ‘‘ AMERICAN FRUITS" anywhere in this Country. Subscribe now. 























To Nurserymen: 


Nursery Interests are repre- 
sented by AMERICAN FRUITS as by 
no other publication. 


Every issue of AMERICAN FRUITS 
contains exclusive News and sets the 
pace for those who follow. 


Its ideas are freely appro- 


priated, but its fund of originality 
is inexhaustible. 


Nurserymen who receive 
AMERICAN FRUITS reguiarly get all 
the Nursery News in advance of those 
less fortunate, and, in addition, are 
posted upon the Great Fruit Industry 
throughout America. 


FIFTY 
FOR CENTS 
ALL PER 
AND YEAR! 


Why Pay More and Get Less P 


** AMERICAN FRUITS sets the pace.”’ 
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FOREIGN MARKETS. 





Means for Extending Them Discussed by 
Prof. W. A. Taylor of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture—Higher Quality of 
Fruit Should Be Exported—The 
Barrel Favored. 


Prof. W. A. Taylor, of Washington, D. C., 
of the Department of Agriculture, read an ex- 
haustive paper on “Foreign Markets and 
What Can Be Done to Extend Them,” at the 
recent meeting of the Apple-Growers’ Congress. 
The foreign export trade, he said, has been 
reaching satisfactory and fairly remunerative 
results. The total value of exported apples 
for the year ending June 1, 1904, was over 
Average value per barrel for last 
ten years was $2.40. Last year’s average was 
$2.70. Of last year’s crop, 4. 7 per cent. had 
been exported. ‘This had been an important 
factor in preventing a slump in prices at 
home. The largest export trade was with 
Great Britain ; the next best market was Ger- 
No other European country took as 
much as one per cent. Canada took a little 
over three per cent. last year. There is a 
steady increase in the export trade to all coun- 
tries. This is due to foreign countries be- 
coming better acquainted with American fruit, 
which, when properly packed and handled, is 
far better than any foreign fruit; also to the 
growth of foreign cities and the comparative 
stagnation of culture of apples abroad. The 
better refrigeration facilities on steamiships 
have also aided the growth of American ex- 
port trade. Prof. Taylor urged greater atten- 
tion to packing and handling on the part of 
Great improvement had 


$8,000,000. 


many. 


American growers. 
been made in these respects, but there was 
need of further progress. ‘The barrel he be- 
lieved to be preferable in making foreign ship- 
A higher quality of fruit should be 

All American growers suffer when 
abroad. He believed 
France afforded the most promising field 
abroad for American fruit. As the result of 
experimental shipments, the trade with that 
country had been largely augmented. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
threatened German tariff on apples was re- 
ferred to, and Professor Taylor advised apple 
growers to let their sentiments be, known while 
the treaty with Germany containing this pro- 
hibitive tariff provision is pending. 


ments. 
exported. 
infested fruit is sent 


Bryan Snyder, passenger traffic manager of the 
Frisco system, is a member of a company with offices 
at St. Louis, Mo., and Fayetteville, Ark., that is 
planting thousands of acres to apples in Washington 
county, Ark. 


APPLE EXPORTS. 





Apple exports from all American points for 
the week ended December roth, amounted to 
39,002 barrels. New York shipped 10,970 
barrels; Boston, 10,395; Portland, 14,328; 
Halifax, 1,334; St. John, 1,975. Of this num- 
ber, Liverpool gets 19,897 barrels; London, 
1,398; Southampton, 2,253; Glasgow, 9,964; 
Hamburg, 2,095; Hull, 1,125, and Man- 
chester, 2,270. 

Baldwins, Wagners, Seek-No-Furthers, and 
Spitzenbergs sold at $2.25 to $2.75; Ben 
Davis, $1.75 to $2.25 ; Roxbury, Russets, and 
Greenings, $2.75 to $3.25; Golden Russets 
and Spys, $3.25 to $3.75; Newtown Pippins, 
firsts, $5 to $5.50; seconds, $3.50 to $4; 
thirds, $2.75 to $3.25. Only the choicest 
fruit brought the highest prices. 


NEW FRUIT COPIPANIES. 





Capital $100,000. 
Julian-C. Bryant, 


Clovis Fruit Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
For packing and canning fruit. 
and others. 

The Rio Virgin Raisin and Fruit Growing company 
has been incorporated at Salt Lake City, Utah, with a 
capital stock of $10,000. 

Topa-Topa Company ; registered office, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City; agent in charge, John J. Treacy; 
capital stock, $125,000. Incorporators, John j. Treacy, 
William D. Kelly, John Milton. The company is to 
operate fruit farms in California, 

The American Fruit and Steamship Company was 
organized at Mobile, Ala.,on December 6th, with a 
capital of $5,000,000 and will begin operations Janu- 
ary 2d. Two steamers have been chartered. William 
E. Mason, of Chicago, is president. 


The Palmer Fruit company of Bullard, Smith county, 
Texas, capital stock $150,000. Purpose, growing and 
selling fruits, vegetables and tobacco. _Incorporators, 
W. B. Palmer and C. E. Palmer, Sioux City, lowa; 
J. D. Twoig, Bullard, and Ben B. Cain, Tyler. 


The Spencer Seedless Apple company, of Missoula, 
Mont. has been incorporated. Its capital stock is 
$100,000 par value $1 a share. The subscribers to 
the stock are Charles Kirk, R. M. Cobban, J. W. Cob- 
ban, F. D. Whisler, and W. R. Van Valen. 


Arkansas Orchard Planting Company ; capital stock, 
$50,000, full paid. Incorporators—Bert Johnson and 
H. C. Towson, 200 shares each of preferred and 794 
each of common; James M. Patterson, Thomas H. 
Cobbs, and John E. Bishop, 4 shares each of common. 


MAKES ADVERTISING PAY. 





The good advertiser is the man who appreciates the 
fact that advertising is a first class factor in his business 
and studies advertising with the aim in view to increase 
his sales. This is the man who makes advertising pay 
and he takes as much pleasure in paying an advertising 
bill as he does a bill for merchandise.—Trade Press 
List. 





NURSERYMEN ATTENTION! 


Now is the time to consider the question of procuring your supply of Labels for the coming 


season. 


ORDER EARLY and avoid the rush and the not uncommon delays in transit. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, No. 11 MILL STREET, DERRY, N. H. 


THE SHIPPER’S RIGHTS. 


In a ringing arraignment of transportation 
conditions affecting fruit shipments, E. G. 
Davies, of Chicago, said : 


If congress undertakes the regulation of commerce 
as among the constitutional duties of the government, 
such regulation should be absolute or it will be as it 
now is, a negative science of enacted interrogations. 
I am personally convinced that absolute impartiality 
in treatment as between powerful and unscrupulous 
combines and the struggling and insignificant shipper 
can never be attained until every scrap of record in 
the operation of the railroads of the country is open 
to the same scrupulous inspection as are the records 
of the banks, the bonded warehouses and the distil- 
leries of the country. There should be a similar 
inspection of the commerce of the law-defying com- 
bines as there now is of the commerce imported into 
this country from abroad. The records in the audit- 
ing, legal, claim, and treasury departments of railroad 
companies should be as free to the public official for 
inspection as the books of a commission merchant or 
any other agent whose stewardship is essentially an 
office of public concern. 


Among handsome catalogues that have come to 
our desk are those of Allen L. Wood, small fruit 
plants, Rochester, N. Y.; S. W. Marshall & Son, 
nursery stock, Fresno, Cal.; W. T. Hood & Co., 
nursery stock, Richmond, Va.; Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The January number of Country Life in America 
Starts the year with one of the best issues in its his- 
tory. Professor L. H. Bailey shows “ How to Manage 
a Successful Dairy.” “ How to Keep Rubber Plants 
in Perfect Trim,” and “ How to Plant a Tree” are 
two more articles that succeed in being practical with- 
out losing charm. 

The frontispiece of the January World’s Work is 
a remarkable photograph of President Roosevelt 
standing with John Muir, the celebrated naturalist, 
on Glacier Point overlooking the Yosemite Valley in 
California. Professor T. N. Carver supplements his 
observations on life in the Cor Belt with a similar 
article on “ What Awaits Rural New England,” which 
is full of suggestive comments on the condition of 
agriculture in that section. 


OVER 420 ACRES 


is Nursery Stock. 


Only Authorised Agent, 
Our Price-List, now 
ready; mailed free. 
Address 
JAMES B. WILD & BROS 
Sarcoxle 











FULL LINE OF 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, 
SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, ETC. 


Get My Prices Before You Place Your Order 
TAYLOR PERRY, Jr., New Market, Ala. 


NURSERYMEN’S 
nae. PLATES 


Ornamental 


An experience of over 30 years and our un- 
equaled facilities have made our plates leaders. 
They are used by the leading nurserymen and 
agents in the United States and Canada. A 
trial order will convince you of their superiority. 
Send for catalogue and prices. 


M. BRUNSWICK 6& CO., 
317 and 318 Beckley Bidg., Clinton Avenue South 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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NURSERY PRUNING. 





Expert Advice by a Well-Known Virginia 
Nurseryman--Necessity for Care in the 
Work--How Employees Can Ruin a 
Block of Trees--Effects of Exces- 
sive Pruning. 


: W. T. HOOD, VIRGINIA, 

This is one of the kinds of work which is 
harder to have done right than any other work 
in our nursery, as it requires more judgment. 
In the first place, a pruner should know how 
to cut a limb off. I worked in the nursery 
two years before I did any pruning, and J 
thought I knew how to do any kind of work 
there was to do in the nursery. When the 
Richmond Nurseries started, for the first three 
years Mr. Franklin Davis cut most all of the 
buds and grafts, and he had only one man to 
do the pruning of the first lot of apple trees 
which was sent out at two years. At that 
time he was a firm believer in low-headed 
trees and did not do much pruning, and as 
stated, I thought I knew how to prune and 
went out to cut a variety of grafts from the 
nursery, and the first time Mr. Davis and my- 
self were out there he remarked that I had not 
made the cuts right, and when he showed me, 
I could very soon see I had not. I had cut 
some of the limbs very close below, which 
made a very large wound, and where the knife 
came out it made a snag that you could nearly 
hang your hat upon. Where the limb comes 
out there is always an enlargement or collar, 
and in pruning, one should set the knife just 
above and cut in towards the body of the tree, 
but will have to be careful not to cut into the 
tree. 


Ghe O. K. Nursery 


WYNNEWOOD, I. T. 
We want tu quote you prices on anything you 
need. Best Stock on New Land. Prices will 
interest you. Write for Catalogue. 


A. L. LUKE. 


PUBLISHING STOCK 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 
THIRTY SHARES (nearly one-third) of the 
Stock of THE NATIONAL NURSERYMAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
For particulars, address ‘“‘T,’’ care American 
Fruits Publishing Company, 16 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, 


Consulting Agriculturist and Horticulturist. 


Examinations made of soils, locations and surroundings of Coun- 
try Homes. Information given on modern methods of soil im- 
provement, selection, planting and care of fruit, ornamental and 
forest trees. Address, 


Box 570, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 














je keterebh 
Spray Pumps 


THE SUCCESS of Fruit 
Growing both at Home 


and Abroad is largely due 
to the judicious use of the 


SPRAY PUMP. 
Every Successful Fruit Grower Everywhere uses ‘‘The Hardie” 
OUR COMPLETE TREATISE ON SPRAYING, 
together with a full description of all the Hardie Spraying 


Outfits, isa which every fruit grower should have. 
Send for it to-day. It’s free. 


HOOK-HARDIE COMPANY, 
106 MECHANIC ST. HUDSON, MICH. 
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I think nurserymen are liable to do too 
much pruning and rubbing, which has a very 
bad effect both in the nursery and after the 
trees are planted in the orchards. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS’ METHOD. 


I remember the late Mr. Douglas, of Wau- 
kegan, Ill., reading a paper at one of the first 
meetings I attended of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, on his plantings of trees 
He had 
a contract to take care of these trees for some 
years. I think he stated they were planted 
four feet apart each way, and some years after 
the railroad company thought the trees should 
be pruned ; but he thought not. He said that 
nature would prune them, but to satisfy the 
officials he sent one of his men to prune an 
acre or so, and told this man not to cut off 
any limbs except those that were dead! After 
the work was done the officials thought the 
balance should be done the same way, but he 
stated that they did not need it as the limbs 
would drop off themselves, and if trees were 
not pruned before they were ready to drop off 
they would thicken up and much 
stronger growth. 

When I attended the meeting held in New 
York City, a party of us visited a nurseryman 
near there who was growing a great many 
Carolina poplars and Kieffer standard pears. 
There were very few good trees in the lot; 
they had been rubbed and pruned so much 
they would not grow straight. Now, to take 
the Carolina poplar (which is a tree that is 
sold too much), the cuttings should be planted 
in rows twelve to eighteen inches apart, and 


for a railroad company in the West. 


make 


four to four and one-half feet in width; they 
should grow the first year, if soil is good, from 
seven to ten teet; they will not need any 
pruning but to cut off the doubles or forked 
ones. The following spring they should be 
headed in to seven feet and after they have 
commenced to grow, rub off the bottom for one 
foot high, then do not do any more pruning 
until the trees have about made their season’s 
growth. If the trees have made good growth 
you can take your hand and rub most of the 
lower limbs off. With other shade trees it is 
best not to prune or rub too much at a time 
unless the trees are getting too heavy. 

The elm is another tree which will not grow 
straight if too much pruning or rubbing is 
done when young, before the trees thicken up. 

PRUNING THE APPLE, 

For apple, all nurserymen know that to grow 
good trees you must have good land to start 
with. I think if I can get an apple graft to 
grow thirty inches in height the first season 
it will make a good tree at two years and most 
of them three-fourths up. They will not need 
any pruning the first season urftil they have 
made their growth, except to take off water 
sprouts or seedlings that come up from the 
roots or where they are forked. 

After the growth is made during the fall, or 
before they push in the spring, they should be 
pruned to straight stems and all the-tall ones 
headed back to thirty-two or thirty-four inches ; 
and after they have put out you can rub to 
about twelve inches all that are thirty inches 


high and the small ones less. It will be best 


ts 
— 
“~~ 


not to rub at all rather than go too high, and 
then as soon as the trees have made their first 
growth, say some time in June or July, you 
can prune them according to the size. All 
trees that are large enough for your trade you 
can prune all that need be done, and after a 
few weeks you can go over and prune some 
more on those you did not prune enough, and 
take off all sprouts made since first pruning. 

The trees left over and not sold the follow- 
ing spring should be trimmed to straight stems 
and headed about thirty-four inches, and if 
very heavy you can do more rubbing on them. 
Rub all good strong trees that are five-eighths 
and up to about two feet. Rubbing off saves 
lots of work in pruning for the nurseryman ; 
but very often it will show the bad effect of 
having many light and crooked trees. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS’ EXPERIENCE, 


Mr. Franklin Davis stated when he came to 
Virginia and started his nursery in 1849, that 
he brought what he called a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman with him and the second year he 
wanted to go out and sell his trees; (when he 
started he had to sell as we do now, by drum- 
ming through agents). He took this man out 
in the nursery and showed him how he wanted 
his trees pruned by pruning some trees during 
his absence as a sample, and when he came 
home, I suppose at the end of the week, he 
found he had pruned or cut all the limbs off! 
He had also pruned those he had left asa 
sample to prune by; and he stated that the 


trees were about ruined. 





APPLE, CHERRY, 
PEACH, PLUM and 
Keiffer Pear Trees 





Apple Seedling 


CLEAN AND HEALTHY 
WELL GRADED 
NONE BETTER 


Osage, Russian Mulberry and Soft 
Maple Seedling 
Bechtel’s Double Flowering Crab 


All sizes, including small trees for 
planting in nursery. 


SHADE TREES 


ELM, SOFT MAPLE 
BOX ELDER 
WEIR’S C. L. MAPLE 


Grape Vines, Flowering Shrubs 


APPLE GRAFTS 
All Styles Made to Order - 


PETERS & SKINNER 


Capital Nurseries 


North Topeka, Kansas 
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NOVA SCOTIA GROWERS. 


Vice-President Ralph S. Eaton Presides— 
Quality and Quantity of Apples in Province 
This Season Disappointing — Black 
Scab and Codling Moth Caused 
Most of Defects—Need of 
Systematic Spraying. 

One hundred members attended the annual 
meeting of the Nova Scotia Fruit-Growers’ 
Association at Windsor, N. S., on December 
7th and 8th. President Innes was absent 
because of illness, and Ralph S. Eaton, of 
Kentville, the vice-president, presided. Mr. 
Eaton, in addressing the convention, spoke of 
the inferior quality of apples this year in many 
districts and of the pressing need of intelligent 
spraying. Not only was the quality disap- 
pointing, but also the quantity, there being 
only about one-half the export this year as 
compared with last, or about three hundred 
thousand barrels. The plum crop was also a 
partial failure. He spoke of the experiment 
now being tried of shipping apples to England 
in a sailing vessel, the Skoda, and referred to 
the fine agricultural college at Guelph, but 
said a college of their own was, needed. 

A. McNeill, of Ottawa, said that one of the 
pressing needs of the Canadians is practical 
education, the trained mind and the trained 
hand, to fit men to accomplish great things for 
their country. A pressing need is a better 
quality of fruit. The two great enemies of 
the apple-grower are the black scab and cod- 
These are responsible for ninety 
Spraying, to be effec- 


ling moth, 
per cent. of the defects. 
tive, should be applied by a_ high-pressure 
pump, and this could be done by co-operation. 

Nova Scotians, though advanced fruit-grow- 
ers, had their large trees too thick, which pre- 
vented the effective use of spraying tools, and 
Mr. McNeill strongly advised thinning out 
orchards. He deprecated the use of the saw, 
and said too many large limbs cut away too 
large spaces in the center of trees. The hand 
shears were the best to use to thin out the 
brush from the outside. 

Mr. McNeill also referred to the need of a 
better system of marketing and packing, and 


said the exhibit of apples at St. Louis in boxes 
from Oregon was fine, Canadian boxes being 
far behind in comparison. The Oregon pack- 
ers had over six systems of packing, by which 
they could fill a box tight with apples without 
using excelsior or paper shavings. Canadians 
have lessons to learn, he said, and it would pay 
to have expert packers, to teach how to pack 
apples in boxes. 

“The display of apples is very good,” says 
the Halifax Chronicle, “but not as many 
plates or barrels were on exhibition as at 
Bridgewater in February last. The Provincial 
exhibits are good. Excellent fruit from British 
Columbia, and a fine collection from Ontario 
—their Baldwins exceptionally large and fine. 
The exhibit from Prince Edward Island is very 
creditable, well colored, but a little smaller in 
size than the other Provincial exhibits. The 
Nova Scotian exhibit, taken from Wolfville, 
shown at Toronto and returned here, is fully 
the equal of the Ontario fruit in size, but not 
quite so well colored. ‘There is an exhibit of 
thirty-two varieties from the Experimental 
Farm at Nappan—fine, clean, handsome fruit. 
Also a small collection of apples from Western 
New York, exceptionally large and well 
colored. Ellwanger & Barry sent from their 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., a 
very fine collection of eighteen varieties of 
pears.” Officers were elected as follows: 

President, R. S. Eaton, Kentville; vice-president, 
John Donaldson, Port Williams; secretary, S. C. 
Parker, Berwick; treasurer, G. W. Munro, Wolfville ; 
executive committee, J. H. Cox, P. Innes, J. W. Bige- 
low, M. G. DeWolfe, the president, secretary, and 
assistant secretary being members ex officio; exhibi- 
tion committee, A. C. Starr, C. A. Patriquin, Andrew 
Johnson, Mrs. Wm. Sangster, F. C. Whitman, Rev. 
H. How. 


‘ 








C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn.—* AMERICAN 
Fruits is all right. Could hardly get along without 
if. It is just such a journal as every live nurseryman 
and fruit man needs.” 


If you like AMERICAN FRUITS send 50 
cents in stamps by return mail and receive it 
regularly. Others do. 


ONTARIO FRUIT GROWERS. 


Suggestion That Association Should Be Re- 
organized and That Central Organization 
Should Have Branches—Should Be of 
Wider Scope—Officers and Direct- 
ors Just Elected. 

“The Fruit-Growers’ Association of On- 
tario,”’ says the Toronto Sun, “is at present 
on a most unsatisfactory basis. It consists of 
anyone who chooses to pay a dollar -to join. ° 
It is a trunk without limbs; all the members 
belong to the central organization, and there 
are no branches. In practice the membership 
consists of those attracted from the neighbor- 
hood in which the annual convention happens 
to be held, and the directors who have been, 
with a few exceptions, re-elected year after 
year.” 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Alexander McNeill; vice-president, James S. 
Scarff; directors, Division No. 1, A. D. Hark- 
ness; No. 2, R. B. White; No. 3, Harold 
Jones ; No. 4, W. H. Dempsey; No. 5, Wm. 
Rickard, M.P.; No. 6, Elmer Lick; No, 7, 
Murray Petit; No. 8, C. W. Van Duzer; 
No. 9, H. H. Groff; No. 10, A. E. Sherring- 
ton; No. 11, T. H. Race; No. 12, J. L. Hil- 
born; No. 13, G. C. Gaston. 


CANADIAN FRUIT MARKS ACT. 


Following is a summary of the provisions 
of the Canadian Fruit Marks Act ; 


First, that every closed package, barrel, or box, 
shall be marked with the name and address of the 
packer, the kind of fruit, and the grade of it. 

Second, that the face of every closed package shall 
be a fair representation of the fruit throughout the 
package. 

Third, that packages marked No. 1 or XXX shall 
contain fruit free from worm holes, bruises, scab, or 
other defects, of fairly good size and color for the 
variety. 

Fourth, that no one shall sell or have in his posses- 
sion for sale fruit marked or packed contrary to this 
act. 

Fifth, that no person shall for himself or on behalf 
of any other person pack any fruit contrary to the 
provisions of this act. 





THE GRAND NEW PLUM 


MAYNARD 








PERRY, 





Latest and Greatest Effort of the MASTER OF HORTICULTURE 


LUTHER M. BURBANK. 


The Peer of all Plums, often measuring seven 
and one-half inches in circumference. 


Propagated and Introduced Under Exclusive Commission 
from the Originator, by 


OREGON NURSERY CO., Ltd. 
SALEM, OREGON. 


Nurserymen Interested Send for Particulars. 


THE L. GREEN & SON CO. 
Western Reserve Nurseries 


LAKE 


COUNTY, OHIO 











Carry a most complete line of the wants of the trade. 


A fine assortment of Perennials properly grown and handled and 
packed right ; can ship at any time to any place. 

Strong surplus of American Sweet Chestnut—all sizes from two 
feet up. Carolina Poplars—all sizes, extra fine blocks. 
Currants, Grapes, Rhubarb, Silver Maple, Weigelias, Spirea 
Van Houti, Am. Snowball, Cornus ass’t., Privet, Purple Fringe, 
Deutzias, Syringas, Hydrangea, Yuccas and Honeysuckles. 

Also Arbor Vitae, Siberian, Pyramidalis and Tom Thumb. 
Pines—assorted, Hemlock and Spruce. 
transplanted and extra fine. 


Please send us your lists to price. 


Nice stock of 


All evergreens three times 


Correspondence solicited and inspection invited. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA FRUIT 


Receives High Praise When Exhibited Before 
Royal Horticultural Society in London 
—Demonstration to Emigrants of 
Possibilities of Fruit Land De- 
velopment in Canada. 


At the Horticultural Society’s show of 
flowers and fruits, one of the most interesting 


collections was the exhibit of apples, pears, 
and plums sent by the government of British 
Columbia. The British Columbia fruit is in 
good condition, says the London Times, not- 
withstanding the fact that it had traveled 3,000 
miles by train and 3 miles by steamer. 


The fruit is not only uniformly graded, but is 


;000 


free from insect attack, which is mainly due to 
legislative efforts made of late years to eradi- 
cate the codling moth and other insect pests. 
Among the varieties of apples exhibited were: 
Fall Pippins, Twenty- 
Ounce Pippins, Blue Pearmains, and Oranos, 
B. C.; Ribston Pippins, Wolf 
and Snows, from Lytton 


Kings, Vanderveres, 
from Lytton, 
Rivers, Wealthies, 
and Kelowna, while the latter place also con- 
tributed Warners, King, Canada Red, King of 
Tompkins Co., Ontario, Jonathan, Northern 
Spy, Belle of Boskoop, Baldwin, St. Lawrence, 
Greening, Golden Blen- 
heim Orange, Wagoner, and McIntosh Red 


Easter - Beurre, 


Russet, Alexander, 
apples, and Beurre Clairgeau, 
Beure d’Anjou, Howell pears. 
Victoria, B. C., also came Wealthy, 
stein, and Ribston apples, and plums. 


and From 


Graven- 


The object of the agent-general in bringing 
the exhibit to the notice of the public in Eng- 
land is not so much to seek a market for this 
as to demonstrate to intend- 
ing emigrants that British 
splendid advantages to all who desire to follow 
pursuits on the land in one or the other of our 


class of produce, 
Columbia offers 


colonies. 


The province has markets near at hand, 
which make it unnecessary at present to find 
an outlet for its produce in the mother coun- 
try; but there are large areas of arable land 
of great fertility and capable of producing 
much more than is required by its present 
prospective population. On account of the 
topography and extent of the province the 
climate is varied. The apple is the fruit of 
the country, and, as will be judged from the 
specimens now in London, it attains great per- 
fection, together with the pear, plum, prune, 
cherry, and all small fruits, while most other 
fruits are successfully grown. The area under 
fruit has increased greatly during the last six 
years, and people generally adopting 
methods more in accordance with well under- 


are 


stood principles of fruit culture. 

Considerable interest was taken in the ex- 
hibit, who examined the 
fruit were Lady Aberdeen, the Hon. J. H. 
lurner, agent-general for British Columbia, 
and Captain the Hon, R. G. Tatlow, Finance 
who brought the 
Some of 


and among those 


Minister of the province, 
government’s exhibit over with him. 
the produce will shortly be on view at the emi- 
gration office, Charing Cross, the Canadian 
Pacific office, and the Crystal Palace. The 
Royal Horticultural Society awarded a gold 
medal for the exhibit. 
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The twelfth annual meeting of the Pomo- 
logical Society of Quebec was held at Ayer’s 
Cliff, December 15th and 16th. J. M. Fisk, 
of Abbottsford, presided. There "were ad- 
dresses by Professor Macoun, of Ottawa; G. 


Reynaud, La Trappe; Harold Jones, Mait- 
land, Ont.; Prof. F. A. Waugh, Ambherst, 
Mass.; Prof. W. H. Munson, Maine Univer- 


sity, Orono, Me. J. F. Scriver, Hemming- 


ford; J. C. Chapais, St. Denis; W. W. Demp- 
sey, Trenton, Ont. Officers were elected as 
follows: Patrons, Hon. Sidney Fisher and 


Hon. A. Hon. president, Mr. Nor- 
man A. Jack, Chateauguay Basin; Hon. 
president, Mr. W. W. Dunlop, Outremont; 
President, J. M. Fisk, Abbottsford ; 
dent, R. W. Shepherd, 


W. H. Wood, St. Johns. 


‘Tourgeon ; 


vice- 


vice-presi- 


Como; secretary, Dr. 





KENTVILLE, N. S. 


RALPH S&S. 
President Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ 


EATON, 


Association. 


NEW LATE PLU/I1 FOR CANADA, 





One of the best late plums produced at the 
experimental farms at Ottawa, Can., is the 
Prof. Macoun says the season is late 


It is a seedling of the 


Don. 
September to October. 
Wolf and originated at the experimental farm. 
Prof. Macoun 
“ Form 


It is a very promising fruit. 
gives the following description of it: 
large, roundish; cavity narrow, medium depth; 
suture a distinct line; color uniformly deep, 


live red all over; dots numerous, small, dis- 


tinct; bloom moderate; skin thick, tough; 
flesh deep yellow, juicy, firm; stone medium, 
size oval, somewhat flattened, cling; sweet, 


rich, good flavor ; quality very good.” 


Secretary Hodgetts, of the Ontario Fruit-Growers’ 
Association, states that experiments are being made 
in the Leamington district with new species of frost- 
proof peach. Ninety-nine per cent. of peaches have 
been winter-killed in recent years. Cover crops are 
also being tried for the protection of the tree roots. 


A well-known Canadian grower says: “ Some years 
ago fruit growers thought that the introduction of cold 
storage would revolutionize the business, and about 
do away with the ordinary cellar storage. They 
believed that early apples could be kept in cold storage 
throughout the fall season, and thus come into com 
petition with the winter apples. While great success 
has been had with refrigeration, the average farmer 
will still have no cause to change from the old fash 
ioned cellar method if he uses common sense and care 
in preserving his apples.” 
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Budded and Grafted 
27 varieties (1, 2 and 
3; years old 


PECAN TREES and NUTS 


“The Pecan Tree, Hou w and Buy 1t.".—-F REE 


to Plant, Grow 


The G. M. BACON PECAN CO, (Inc Dewrrt, Ga. 








ORCHARD MEN 


Send your name and address for our NEW 

BOOK, by a practical orchardist. Free, but 

valuable to Fruit Growers. 

MESSICK TREE FERTILIZER CO. 
QUINCY, ILL. 














“1 Sell While Others vel.” What? 


Grape Vines and Grape Cuttings 


AT IT 16 YEARS WRITE FOR PRICES 


F.E.SCHIFFERLI, Fredonia,N.Y. 


























J. WRAGG & SONS CO. 
Established : Incorporated 
wre. | , OUR MOTTO: “peta 
we, keep plantin’ a tree, Joc ene 
Growers it will be growin’ when ye're a on 
Dea'ers sleepin’! "’ Stock 
Wholesale = WaUKee. Towa. Retail 








TREES and PLANTS 


Free frem Scale. NEW and CHOICE VARIETIES 
Blackberries, Strawberries, Raspberries 


Our free catalogue will save you money 


MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 













Half a Century of Fair Dealing has given 
our product that prominence which merit 

ves. We still offer everything of 
» best for Orchard, Vineyard. 
awn, Park, Street, Garden 
and Greenhouse. We send by 
mail postpaid, Seeds, Planta, 
Bulbs, Vines, smal! trees, ete. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Larger by express or freight. 
Direct deal will insure you the best 
and save you money. Your address 
on a postal will bring you our elegant 168-page catalog 
izes. , Saveeapenas nce solicited. 61 years, 44 green houses. 


‘THE. STORRS & HARRISON co., 
BOX 61, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





One Year Cherry Trees 


Let us send you our circular telling all about the best 
Cherry Trees on earth. You must see a sample to be 
convinced. Everyone who received any from us in 
1904 pronounced our one year trees the best by far 
they had ever seen. We also have peach and a general 
line of nursery stock. Get our prices before you buy 


elsewhere. i. M. SIMPSON & SONS, Vincennes, ind 
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Colored 
FRUIT 
PLATES 


For Nurserymen 








Colored 
LABELS 


For Fruit Shippers 
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ROCHESTER 


LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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NURSERY SUGGESTIONS. 





Vice-President Spaulding, of illinois, Pro- 
poses a General Petition by American 
Association Members to General 
Freight Agents Protesting Against 
Delay in Handling Perishable 
Goods — Plea for Orna- 
mental Stock. 

Editor AMERICAN FRUITS: 

We are of the opinion that it would result 
in a great deal of good if nurserymen would 
get out a petition, circulate and sign it, and 
the American Association of Nurserymen send 
it at the Association’s expense, to the various 
general freight agents of the different railroads, 
protesting against the careless and slow man- 
ner of handling perishable goods. 

We have had some shipments this fall, three 
and four weeks enroute (owing to slowness of 
receiving railroad and connecting lines), that 
could easily go in five to eight days, without 
going on even through fast freights. We have 
not experienced this in just a few shipments, 
but in a great many. We feel sure that other 
nurserymen are experiencing the same trouble, 
especially this fall, and would suggest that the 
Association get’out a petition that will go to 
general freight agents. 

Another concerted action that would result 
in good would be that of publicity or urging 
the people to plant for adornment, especially 
in placing vines suitable for the verandas, 
planting them around unsightly buildings, 
covering old fences, or unsightly fences, with 
vines, suggesting the proper yard improve- 
ments in the way of shrubs, roses, etc. Many 





A FORTY DAYS’ RAIN! 


WILL NOT WASH OFF 
Warnock’s Tree Paint 


The body of this paint is pure Pine Tar. First, we destroy the 
astringent properties in the tar. Next we add the essential protec- 
tive ingredients and boil all until they become homogeneous. This 
paint keeps the bark soft and smooth. If protects the trees in time 
of sleet and hard frost. Also in time of extreme heat it prevents 
evaporation of sap, which is the chief cause of sun scald. 

One application of our Paint has protected the large orchnrds 
located at Atchison, Kansas, from the Rabbits, Mice, Sorers, 
Canker Worms and San Jose Scale for longer t‘me than four years. 
There is where we sold to our neighbors for three years before we 








advertised our Paint to the public. For one year and a half we 
have sold it all over the United States, and it has given universal 
satisfaction. The animals and insects named above do not work on 


pine trees, neither will they work where our Paint is used. You 
ask, Will it injure trees? Weanswer, No! And ask, Does graft- 
ers’ wax injure the tenderest grafts? 

If our Paint is applied according to directions and it fails to 
protect from Rabbits, Mice, Borers and San Jose Scale for three 
years, we will return the purchase price with freight charges added. 

Agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. For circulars and 
full information, write R, W RNQC & CO., Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Patent allowed September 2d, 1904. 

Please mention this paper. 





CHERRY TREES 


1 and 2 year leading varieties. 


PEACH TREES 


General list of varieties, long on Elberta 
and Largely Medium. 3 to 4 feet and 2 
to 3 feet grades. 


We have 25,000 Ben Davis and a general 
list of other varieties. 
General line of other stock. Send us a list of your 
wants. Personal inspection invited. Can ship any 
time on short notice. 


Vincennes Nurseries, 
W. C. Reed, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. 


people desire to learn how they could improve 
their grounds, and ladies, especially, want sug- 
gestions, object lessons in the way of photo 
views, etc. If the horticultural and agricul- 
tural papers devoted more space to this, it 
would result in great good to the public gen- 
erally, as well as the nurserymen. 
I, SPAULDING, Illinois Vice-President 

American Association of Nurserymen. 

SPAULDING, III. 


BEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Editor AMERICAN FRuITs: 

Enclosed find $1 for subscription for three 
years. Many thanks for the sample copy re- 
ceived. 

If every issue is up to the mark of the one 
received, must say that it is the best paper in 
its line published in the United States. 
Belleville, Il., H. C. Eckert & Sons. 

Dec. 16, 1904. 


TENNESSEE NURSERYMEN. 





For the purpose of organizing a State Hor- 
ticultural Society the fruit growers and nur- 
serymen of Tennessee will meet at the Tulane 
Hotel in Nashville on January 2d. George 
W. Martin, the state entomologist, has issued 
the call for the meeting and it is expected that 
there will be a large attendance. To impress 
upon the members of the legislature the im- 
portance of enacting laws which will secure 
adequate protection for all interested in the 
culture of fruit and fruit trees will be one of 
the prime objects of the meeting and the or- 
ganization of a society. 

Gov. James B. Frazier will deliver an ad- 
dress of welcome, and the response will be 
made by Congressman-elect Nathan W. Hale, 
of Knoxville, who is one of the largest fruit- 
growers and nurserymen in the state. 








Mississippi horticulturists met in Jackson, on De- 
cember 16th, to discuss plans for a state society. 


Attractive lists of fruit trees and plants may be had 
for the asking from J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, 
Md. 


The annual meeting of the Northwest Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association will be held at Boise, Idaho, January 
16th to 18th. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Fruit- 
Growers’ Association will be held at Geneva, January 
1oth and rth. 


For many years Benjamin Chase, Derry, N. H., has 
been supplying labels to nurserymen and orchardists. 
The Chase label has become a household word 
among thousands of our readers. 


North Georgia fruit growers met at Rome, Ga., on 
December 9th, and adopted resolutions appointing an 
executive committee to have supervision over freight 
rates and fruit-car service, and to retain an attomey. 


The Iowa Horticultural Society has voted to con- 
tribute $500 toward the salary of Prof S. A. Beach, 
if the State Agricultural College trustees can secure 
his services in the chair of horticulture of that institu - 
tion, commencing next September. 


FROM VICE-PRESIDENT HOOD. 





Editor AMERICAN Fruits: 

The nursery business in this state seems to 
be on the increase — and from various reports 
a greater number of trees have been delivered 
the past fall than ever before — perhaps the 
largest number ever delivered in one season. 

The past season has been a very satisfactory 
one both in sales and the growing of stock 
— in fact I think it was the best fall I have 
ever known for handling stock — having gone 
through the packing season with possibly only 
one bad day which practically amounted to 
nothing. 

We had very fine rains at intervals during 
the summer and some of my stock, especially 
peach, took on too much growth. All stock 
dug was very fine and is giving entire satis- 
faction. We look for an increased business 
next year, and have budded in anticipation of 
same upwards of 700,000 peach alone. 
Richmond, Va. W. T. Hood. 


P, Sebire & Sons and F. James & Sons 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France, 


Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, 
such as Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and 
Mazzard Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Ever- 
greens, Forest Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the country. 
Prices very low. Packing secured. Send for quota- 
tions before placing your orders. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO. 


Agents for United States 
and Canada 
P. O. Box 920, 





NEW YORK. 





Veneered Tree Protectors 


10 x 20 Inches. 
75c. per 100, $5 per 1000. 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials. 
Carry them in stock for your customers. Large 
surplus of Nursery Stock. Send for Surplus List. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES, 
Box 25, FORT SCOTT, KANS. 















RHODES DOUCLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR. 


Cuts from 
both sides 
of limb and 
does not 
bruise the 

ark. 





Write for 
circular 
and prices. 











GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











NOW IS THE TIME 


To arrange for Information Concern- 
ing your Business for 1905. Why 
spend Dollars for several publications 
when you can cover the Continent 
through ‘‘ AMERICAN FRUITS”’ for 


FIFTY CENTS 


Subscribe for the One, be up to date 
and Save Money! 
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+ Fruits for the Table: 
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REEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEFEEEEEAEEEEEER P] ’ AN I S 
Steamed Prunes—W ash the prunes two or three That pay to plant. We grow them on new land. Our land is rich, and we 

times in warm water. Put them into a stewpan with can grow the best plants in the world at reasonable prices. The largest plant 

half a cup of water. Cover closely and let them steam grower in the West. All the old and best new varieties. We grow Raspberry 

till the water is absorbed. Do not stir or break the and Blackberry plants in large quantities. 

fruit. When cool place in a glass dish and grate a Our New Catalog deals in facts. It tells you all about our superior 

emon peel over them sprinkle with sugar and cover plants. Write for it now; it is Free. Address, 

with whipped cream. F. W. DIXON, - HOLTON, KANSAS. 








FRUIT BOOK 


Prune Jelly—A quart of prunes stewed in a quart 
f water until they fall to pieces. Press through col 

44 pages 9 x 12 inches; 22 colored plates showing in natural 

colors 216 varieties of Fruit, with concise description, including season 

of ripening of each; 64 half-tone views of Nurseries, Orchards, Packing 


ander. Soak a box of gelatine in a cup of cold water 
ind pour on gradually a cup of boiling water and stir 
ntil thoroughly dissolved. Add one pint of the 
ine pulp, the juice of a lemon and a little sugar- ( 
rune pul} J § Houses, etc. Send 50 cts. and we will send the book post-paid, and Rebate Ticket 
Strain and serve with whipped cream. 
Raisin Sherbet—Put three pounds of raisins in a 
stone or earthenware jar, with four small lemons cut 


permitting return of book by mail within 60 days and werefund 50 cts. Or, mail 
within 1 year, Rebate Ticket with $12 order for nursery stock and we credit $1.00 
in part payment on order and you KEEP THE BOOK free. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
nto thin slices, and one-half pound of caster sugar. 










weekly and want more home and travel'ng salesmen. OUTFIT 
WE PAY CASH FREE.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Atlantic, lowa, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries 


Established 1872. HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Wholesale Prices to Nurserymen and Orchardists. 


SPECIALTIES: Peaches, Pears, Budded aud Grafted Pecans, Plums, 
Cherries. Roses and Magnolias 
The Pioneer Nursery at Huntsville, having the largest acreage of any 
nursery in the United States. Reputation the highest for well grown 
trees true to name References from Nurserymen and Orchardists 
everywhere. Nothing sold at retail. Prices will not be given nor orders 
accepted for less than 300 trees. Catalogues describing the best market 
varieties and explaining our terms upon application 
Address W. F. HEIKES, ManaGre®- Huntsville, Ala 





our in six quarts of water and let it remain for three 
lays, stirring it three or fonr times each day. Next 
strain the liquor through flannel, and pour it into stone 
vottles, but without quite filling them. Cork the bot 
tles, wiring them down tightly and keep them in a 
cool cellar. In three weeks’ time the sherbet is ready 


Tr use. 


Apple Butter—In making apple butter and mar 


malade, the fruit, without paring, is sliced or 








hopped, and boiled until soft in an old-fashioned 


eavy, iron kettle. Place the chopped fruit in the 
ooker, and cover with juice of same fruit. Plain ALL OLD AND NEW VARIETIES 
: : : : , . 1 k ted true. lit b 
water will do, bur this entails more work in evaporat yay comment res, Suu vee 
ig the water. Boil until the fruit becomes soft stock and full assortment of varieties of CURRANTS 
‘ ‘ and GOOSEBERRIES; also BLACKBERRY ROOT 
nough to be easily run through a colander or sieve. CUTTING PLANTS. Catalogue and Price List PREE. 
Pass through colander to remove seeds, skins and Send list of wants for prices 


res. Add sugar to taste. The amount of sugar HUBBARD Cco., Fredonia, N. Y. 














juired depends upon the variety, natural sweetness 


ind ripeness of the fruit used, and also upon the 


udgment of the operator and the demands of his 
trade In making apple marmalade, to every one SPRA | | N é | OR MON | j 
-s aw ya - ~ won & on , a R 


undred pounds of apple paste from the colander 


thirty pounds of sugar are added. Cook again until ‘ : . 7 \ \s 
1¢ marmalade is reduced to the desired consistency. 
’ . There's big money in every sprayed tree for the man who knows how to do it eco- 
Usually one hundred pounds fruit and eight gallons nomically. We have 40,000 readers—students—who are learning from our columns 
. . ; how to grow and market luscious fruits and crisp vegetables —at a good profit too. 
ruit juice, to which is added thirty pounds granulated Special seasons need special efforts, so in Feb., 195, we shall publish a special edition of 


sugar, make 110 pounds finished marmalade. Fruit THE FRUIT GROWER 
utter differs from maimalade only in being spiced, = 


devoting 50 to 60 columns tothe different aspects of “spraying.” Formulas.spraying machin- 


nd using only - s ‘ . . 
. § ly twenty pounds of sugar to one hundred ery; pictures of insects and the destruction they cause; when, where, aud how to kill 


wounds of fruit. Both these products keep well in them and prevent loss will all be clearly dealt with without technicalities. Be 

‘ . sure you get this special number. Yearly subscription We. Send 25c and names of 

rdinary covered pails, if kept in a cool, dark place. W persons interested in fruit-growing. for a year's trial. Our’ Bro. Jonathan Series” 

, , . lade i le f | of ten Fruit Booklets is instructive. 2c each. You can get them free. Ask us. 
lhe best marmalade is made from crabs. Eastern Bilition ton ’ 

ay Suse eat of Ov. THE FRUIT-GROWER CO., 1352 SO. 7th., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








Che crop-reporting system of the United States 


Department of Agriculture is being brought closer to PRAIRIE STATE 
curacy every year. It has 250,000 reporters selected | NCUB AT '@) ° 4 S 
rom people in eight vocations in life. It has arrange- AND BROODERS 
ents with most European countries for interchange A Complete Assortment of Winners of 985 First Prises. A 


f estimates. phenomenal record of successes in 
the hands of poultry-raisers. The 


\ representative body of fruit growers of Dalton, N ul rse ry Stock machines that insure success. 


:a., composed of W. H. Haig, W. S. McCarty, J. M. eee ee aa 

» , . ot ae frite for tifully illustrated 
\udolph, W. C. Martin, A. J. Showalter, W. F. Sum- ob uy Merc? ~~ 
nerour, D. C. Bryant, M. S. Charles and others, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


wning approximately one million fruit trees, have or- 
ganized the Whitfield County Fruit Growers associa- 


ny C. R. BURR, Prop., Manchester, Conn. 
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NURSERY PRUNER No. N. Cut is exact size. Blade is hand forged and warranted. No shoddy here. Sample by mail, 50 
Grafting knife by mail, 25c. Nursery Budding knives, 25c. Pocket budding knife, 35c. All steel pruning shears, California pattern, postpaid, $1 
Send for 12-page Special Nursery Catalogue. MAHER & GROSH CO., 92 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Please mention AMERICAN FRUITS when writing to advertisers. 
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APPLE SEEDLINGS 


| AND | 
GRAFTS 


E have a large and extra fine stock of APPLE SEEDLINGS, and are prepared to make special low prices 
on large lots for shipment from TOPEKA, KANSAS, or BRIDGEPORT, INDIANA. We also have a 
good supply of CIONS, and a good force of SKILLED WORKMEN, so that we can supply you. 


Apple Grafts, Pear Grafts, Etc., 


Put up in the best possible manner, and in quantities to suit— 
WHOLE ROOT, PIECE ROOT, or ANY STYLE WANTED 


























Send in your list and get prices, and order early. 


FOR SPRING 1905 TRADE 


We have in storage a fine general assortment of fruit and ornamental trees, plants, vines, etc., making a complete 
stock—ready for shipment at any time wanted. Send in your want list and get prices, and place your orders early. 














Remember, we have the best SPADES on the market. 
Remember, EXCELSIOR is the bess PACKING MATERIAL. 
Remember, also, BOX STRAPS, PEACH SEEDS, Etc. 














ALBERTSON G&G HOBBS, Bridgeport, (%27*") Ind. 











“Shihan lachlan 


The South 


is the coming section of the 
country for all classes of wood- 
working industries. Its resources 
in desirable woods, both in 
quantity and variety, exceed 
those of any other sections. 





EVERY FARMER 


SHOULD KNOW JUST HOW HE 


Stands Financially Every Year 


THIS MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED 
BY USING 


WILLIAMS’ METHOD 
FARMERS’ BOOKKEEPING 


Simple, Practical, Complete 


elie lhe che lhe clic oie ie Be he he ke de 4 oe 4 Dt we 


Factory Locations 





It is exeedingly simple, and is so compietely self- 
explanatory that no previous knowledge is required 
to perform the work. 


A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD boy or girl of ordinary 
education and intelligence can easily comprehend 
the method, producing accurate results, and at the 
same time acquire knowledge of bookkeeping and 
habits of order and system worth many times the 
cost of the outfit. 





la a a a i eee ee 
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unexcelled for stave, heading, 
box, fruit package and miscel- 
laneous articles made of wood 
may be obtained along the lines 
of the Southern Railway. Refer 
to File No. 26325. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Price of this Method, embracing complete instruc- : 
tions for conducting it, Blank Books sufficient for an ; 
ordinary farm for two years, Statement Blanks, Order - 
of Procedure, etc., $2.00. ’ ’ 
- 
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Williams’ Method of Farmers’ Bookkeeping 


806 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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These and fifty more styles of modern Spray apparatus priced in 
our November Ist List. Early orders have preference. Order now 
to be shipped as wanted. 














Fig. 43 Fig. 16 Fig. 12 





Fig. 73 


Fig. 74 





Fig. 87 

















Fig. 88 
Fig. 70 
E. C. BROWN CoO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
291 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PLANT. AN ORCHARD | 


We Grow the Trees—You Grow the Fruit 


° 


| 5,000 KIEFFER PEAR TREES 


TWO YEAR 


“OUR RAY PEACH—Best White Oec| 


Two Hundred Thousand Peach Trees to select from a i 
One Hundred Varieties 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES OF APPLE TREES 
- TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND APPLE FOR SPRING 


Includes the best List in Cultivation 


==PLUM TREES | 


LEADING SORTS 


CHERRY TREES 


TWO YEAR 


STRAWBERRY PLAN TS. 


Ready for Spring Planting 
WILL DIG STRAWBERRY PLANTS SOON 
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Select to-day and send for new Catalogue to 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS’ 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 
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